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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





THE STATE OF THE RAILROADS 


AILROAD net revenue continues to show losses, 

the figures for the first four months of this year 
indicating an annual rate of return on property invest- 
ment of only slightly above three and a half per cent, 
as contrasted with the five and three-quarters per cent 
on valuation which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has held to be the adequate rate of return contem- 
plated by the transportation act of 1920. The situation 
is little short of alarming. What are the causes and 
what are the remedies, if any? 

The causes, of course, are various. 
enumerated as follows: 

1—The “business depression,” from which the rail- 
roads, like most others, are suffering. 

2—The failure of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, ever since, under the transportation act of 1920, 
it fixed the rate of return held to be adequate, to allow 
or promulgate transportation rates that would permit 
the earning of that rate of return. 


They may be 
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3—Government subsidized or unregulated competi- 
tion by other agencies of transportation with which the 
railroads cannot compete on even terms. 

4—Possible failure on the part of the railroads to 
meet conditions with effective business measures. 

As to the first cause, the railroads, of course, must 
take their medicine just as other business must do. 
Though the law says that rates shall be made that will 
give the railroads an adequate rate of return on their 
valuation, we take it that this does not mean that the 
carriers shall be insured against temporary conditions 
that affect business—though, to be sure, there is some- 
thing to be said for such a policy, in view of what is 
being attempted for the farmer in his supposedly 
depressed condition, and in view of the fact that, when 
times are good, the railroads certainly would not expect 
Congress or the Commission to permit them to earn 
more than the “adequate” rate of return. 


As to the second reason, there is nothing that can 
be done about it except to keep on insisting that the 
Commission do the right thing with respect to rates and 
that Congress—which, directly or indirectly, has a way 
of making its contrary wishes known—permit it to do so. 
Education is the remedy here, and we think the railroads | 
might do considerably more than they do to bring about 
sound thinking and action. They are somewhat over 
timid in insisting on their rights, and they have a much 
stronger case than if it were one only of their rights, 
for the law instructing the Commission to give them an 
adequate return was not enacted in order to help 
owners of the railroads, but to insure the upkeep and 
extension of adequate facilities for the transportation 
of the commerce of the country—and that is why we are 
and all others ought to be interested in having the law 
complied with. 

Much the same thing can be said of the railroads 
with respect to the third cause. They are the victims of 
a government barge line enterprise on the Mississippi 
and Warrior rivers, which is constantly seeking exten- 
sion and which operates on a fixed differential under 
rail rates, based on nothing but an impression that 
water transportation is cheaper than rail transportation. 
The public pays the overhead in taxes. Much the same 
thing is true of the motor vehicle competition with which 
they have to contend. The motor vehicle common 
carriers are not subsidized, but they use the highways as 
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a place of doing business and they are not regulated, 
interstate. They are favored by government policy in 
the competitive business of carrying freight and 
passengers and they have taken vast quantities of busi- 
ness away from the rails. They might have done this, 
in part, even if subjected to the same sort of restrictions 
that hamper the railroads, but the fact is that they 
have done it with the help of public policy. 

The railroads at first “lay down” in face of this 
competition. They feared to make enemies among ship- 
pers and to arouse opposition in Congress. They are 
doing better now, but they could do still better. They 
ought to fight hard. They ought, as a recent: writer on 
the subject of “regulation by intimidation” of public 
utilities said, “learn their own case sufficiently to have 
complete confidence in its fairness and go to the public 
squarely on the facts.” The public is inclined to be 
fair and it is capable of understanding facts and sound 
theory ; but the facts have to be presented and the theory 
argued by those who know. 

With respect to the fourth cause, we have no disposi- 
tion to detract in any way from the record of efficiency 
the railroads have made in recent years. If we did so we 
should be laughed at, for the verdict is unanimous, among 
shippers as well as others, that the carriers have done 
wonders. But nothing is ever so good but that it might 
be better, and we think we can see ways in which the 
railroads might bring a little better business acumen, 
in addition to the operating efficiency they have shown, 
to bear on some phases of the situation. 

For instance, are there not things that could be 
done better to meet motor vehicle competition, unfair 
though it may be? For instance, we suppose at least 
nine out of ten persons who ride on a motor bus for 
any distance do so because it is cheaper to travel thus 
than by rail. Why not some effort to meet this demand 
by cheaper local rail accommodations where there is 
bus competition—cheaper not only in price but in cost? 
Our observation is that the effort is in the other direc- 
tion—to offer de luxe passenger accommodations for the 
same price instead of inferior accommodations at a 
lower price. The suggestion may not be worth much, 
but it illustrates what we mean. Merchants who find 
competition harassing them, if they are good merchants, 
find some way to meet it besides crying that it is unfair. 

Then, could not the railroads do something for 
themselves in the business that is now engaged in by 
the huge freight forwarding companies? These companies 
perform a fine service for which the shipper is grateful, 
but why are they necessary? It seems to us that the 
railroads could organize this phase of carriage into a 
business of their own to be conducted by something like 
the Railway Express Agency. They could make more 
money for themselves if they did, and at the same time 
give somewhat lower rates to shippers, As things are 
now, the middleman takes out this core. 

Aside from the “business depression” which, to the 
extent that it exists, affects practically all of us, we 
should say, then, that the situation is one that calls 
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both for a sturdy insistence by the railroads on adequate 
rates and sound transportation policies and, on the 
other hand, perhaps, a little business genius brought to 
bear on their case. 


MORE WORK FOR THE COMMISSION 


ONSTRUCTION of hundreds of miles of pipe lines 

intended to be used in the transportation of the 
products of petroleum suggest the possibility, if not 
probability, of an increase in the work of the Commission 
from an almost unthought of quarter. Pipe lines for 
the transportation of oil, but not gas, are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. The pipe lines objected 
to being regarded as common carriers, but the amend- 
ments to the act to regulate commerce declared them 
to be such and the Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld that statute when the pipe line companies ques- 
tioned the validity of the legislation. That was about 
sixteen years ago. 

Since that time, only one hotly contested case con- 
cerning the services of pipe lines has come before the 
Commission. That was not about rates, but about the 
minimum on crude. At the time of the legislation, the 
general thought was that pipe lines would never be 
used for anything but the transportation of crude. 
Gasoline was so pervasive that it could get out of a 
pipe line through the threaded joints then in use. Now, 
however, due to the use of electric or other welding 
methods, pipe lines are being laid that will keep both 
gasoline and gas confined. 

Welding of pipe lines has resulted in the laying of a 
new line for the transportation of refined products from 
Marcus Hook, Pa., to Cleveland, Ohio, with outlets at 
various points en route. A pipe line laid for the trans- 
portation of crude petroleum from western fields to the 
Bayway-Bayonne refining group in New Jersey has been 
converted into a line for the transportation of refined 
oil from New Jersey to a point on the Ohio River, whence 
barges carry the refined products down the river. A 
number of gasoline or refined products lines are in the 
course of construction or in contemplation from the mid- 
continent groups to Chicago and Milwaukee. 

All these are or will be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, ‘as to rates, as soon as they are ready 
for use. The New Jersey-Ohio River line is already in 
use and its rates are on file with the Commission. That 
line was converted from a crude to a refined line because 
crude is being brought to the seaboard refineries from 
California, the gulf coast, or South America by tank 
steamers. 

As in the case of lines to carry crude, the refined 
products lines are being built by refining companies or 
subsidiaries closely affiliated. They are proprietary 
lines in a business, if not in a law, sense. When the 
crude oil lines were first built, no one thought of their 
use by any other than the proprietary interest. The 
legislation of 1910 changed that idea. However, their 
use by other than proprietary interests never has 
amounted to much. However, in the matter of refined 
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oil lines, the question has been asked whether there would 
not be a demand, from interests other than the proprie- 
tary ones, for services from them, by refiners located 
close enough to the refined oil lines to be able to pay 
for short lines to connect the non-proprietary refiners 
with such lines. An industry that builds a usable track 
to a trunk line railroad may demand connection and 
service. The question is as to whether that rule would 
also hold in the case of refiners who wished to use the 
newcomers in the field of pipe line transportation. Then, 
again, the refined lines have outlets at many points. The 
query is as to whether a receiver of gasoline at an 
interior point, were he able and willing to take gasoline, 
by connecting line or even by tank trucks, to a station 
of the refined trunk line, could demand service from the 
point of tender or delivery to the interior point where 
he desired to make his distribution. 

Up to this time the thought among railroad traffic 
officials has been that they cannot possibly make rates 
on refined products to compete with the rates of the 
pipe lines. 


CROWLEY PREDICTS PROSPERITY 


P. E. Crowley, president of the New York Central, speaking 
at a Cleveland, O., Chamber of Commerce luncheon, June 28, 
in the concourse of the new Cleveland Union Terminal, at the 
dedication ceremonies, said he and other railroad executives 
felt that business had “turned the corner” and that the country 
would “slowly but surely go forward to at least as great pros- 
perity as has ever before been attained.” 

“When a business depression occurs,” said he, “those who 
feel it first, and who feel it most keenly, are the railroads, for 
the railroads’ business depends upon the business of the coun- 
try. The significance of this opening today is that we, who 
are charged with the duty of operating our railroads, have con- 
fidence in the future. We have adjusted ourselves to the con- 
ditions which confront us; we are meeting the problems raised 
by decreased business; we are maintaining our properties, 
studying means and methods of improving upon our public 
service, and preparing for the business revival which we are 
confident will come. 

“Prophecy is a vain thing, and I have no wish to join the 
ranks of the prophets, but I cannot believe that this country 
of ours, with its great and resourceful population, its huge 
consumption, and its enormous capacity, can long remain in a 
state of depression, business or otherwise. I believe, and that 
belief is shared by my fellow railway executives, that we have 
turned the corner; that we will slowly but surely go forward 
to at least as great prosperity as has ever before been attained. 

“The opening of this station, and the ceremonies held here 
today, are a symbol of our confidence in the future, our deter- 
mination to be prepared for the full renewal of commercial 
activities, and an assurance that when we are again surging 
forward to make more commercial history, the transportation 
interests which serve Cleveland will not be laggards in doing 
their part.” 


BUSINESS AND TRANSPORT 


In a statement on business conditions issued by Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the National Business Survey Conference, 
appeared the folowing with respect to transportation: 





Railroads: Carloading for the first 23 weeks of 1930 showed a 
decrease of about 9 per cent below 1929 and 5 per cent below 1928. 
Loadings for the four weeks ended June 14 were 12 per cent below 
1929 and 7 per cent below 1928 for corresponding periods. L. C. L. 
loadings were about 6 per cent off for the four weeks’ period as 
compared with both 1929 and 1928. On June 1 railroads had on 
order 30,430 new freight cars, against 40,484 in 1929, but had placed 
in service during the first five months 41,860 new freight cars com- 
pared with 26,041 in 1929. Locomotives on order June 1 were 431 com- 
pared with 324 in 1929, while in the first five months 339 were placed 
in service as compared with 255 for the similar period in 1929. Total 
employes on April 15 on Class I railroads were 1,572,000 as against 
1,547,000 on March 15. There has been seasonal increase in mainte- 
nance of way forces, but considerable less than in 1929 or 1928. 

Electric railways: Passenger traffic showed a decrease of 6.4 
per cent under May, 1929, the recession being somewhat greater than 
that for April, but about the same as that for March. The figures 
available indicate that construction and maintenance programs are 
going forward substantially as forecast in December. 
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Shipbuilding: During the last month contracts for building mer- 
chant vessels have been let amounting to $23,000,000. The value of 
unfinished merchant contracts is about $82,000,000 as compared with 
$93,000,000 in November, 1929, and $20,000,000 in November, 1928. The 
approximate number of employes engaged in the building of these 
vessels, including a few on repair work, is 25,000. 

Automobiles: May motor vehicle production of 442,000 was 5% 
per cent under April and 30 per cent under May, 1929. The total 
of 1,979,000 for the first five months of 1930 is also 30 per cent under 
1929, but higher than for any other year except 1926. The output 
of trucks during the first five months of 1930 was exceeded only in 
1929. Production of low priced cars is an unusually large proportion 
of the total. The motor and equipment industry reports recession 
for May below April but present business is reported above the 
average for the three previous years. Stocks of passenger cars in 
dealers’ hands on May 1 were 438,064 as compared with 534,909 on 
May 1 a year ago, being a decrease of 18 per cent. Recent reports 
are that the low trend of dealers’ inventories continues. Exports of 
motor vehicles in May were 26,500 in number, or 34 per cent below 
exports in May, 1929. In the first five months of 1930 the number 
exported was 146,000, or 46 per cent less than in the corresponding 
part of 1929. Payroll indices of automobile manufacturers in May 
were about 1 per cent over April. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended June 21 totaled 
920,859 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was a decrease of 5,234 cars be- 
low the preceding week when, according to revised figures, 
926,093 cars were loaded. The total for the week ended on June 
21 also was a reduction of 149,015 cars below the same week in 
1929 and 66,501 cars below the same week in 1928. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of June 21 totaled 
364,286 cars, 65,451 cars under the same week in 1929 and 21,710 
cars under the corresponding weé@k in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
amounted to 240,879 cars, a decrease of 18,497 cars below the 
corresponding week last year and 15,587 cars below the same 
week two years ago. : 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended June 
21 and the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,604 and 6,033; live 
stock, 1,833 and 1,856; coal, 34,300 and 37,334; coke, 1,960 and 3,029; 
forest products, 3,290 and 4,537; ore, 5,958 and 6,698; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 65,058 and 71,154; miscellaneous, 87,441 and 114,942; total, 1930, 
205,444; 1929, 245,583; 1928, 225,914. : 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,766 and 2,671; live 
stock, 1,402 and 1,516; coal, 32,960 and 39,405; coke, 4,786 and 5,806; 
forest products, 2,652 and 3,549; ore, 11,441 and 15,720; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 50,809 and 55,840; miscellaneous, 82,373 and 99,294; total, 
1930, 189,189; 1929, 223,801; 1928, 204,565. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 222 and 245; live 
stock, 150 and 140; coal, 34,854 and 40,751; coke, 354 and 413; forest 
products, 1,351 and 1,901; ore, 553 and 229; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,837 and 7,989; miscellaneous, 7,456 and 6,943; total, 1930, 51,777; 1929, 
58,611; 1928, 53,062. ; 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,808 and 4,295; live 
stock, 1,424 and 1,661; coal, 16,757 and 20,641; coke, 496 and 480; forest 
products, 14,316 and 21,188; ore, 1,031 and 1,307; merchandise, L, C. L., 
38,069 and 39,282; miscellaneous, 47,596 and 54,175; total, 1930, 123,497; 
1929, 143,029; 1928, 140,627. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,403 and 11,101; 
live stock, 6,301 and 6,618; coal, 4,494 and 4,623; coke, 1,486 and 2,057; 
forest products, 12,769 and 19,340; ore, 40,846 and 46,919; merchandise, 


L. C. L., 31,757 and 33,713;; miscellaneous, 42,996 and 48,635; total, 
1930, 149,052; 1929, 173,006; 1928, 157,151. 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,670 and 


14,609; live stock, 8,494 and 8,986; coal, 6,058 and 7,380; coke, 114 and 
166; forest products, 8,996 and 12,254; ore, 2,899 and 3,962; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 33,096 and 35,084; miscellaneous, 56,567 and 63,417; total, 
1930, 129,894; 1929, 145,858; 1928, 134,484. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,221 and 6,373; 
live stock, 1,727 and 2,576; coal, 3,082 and 3,519; coke, 138 and 142; 
forest products, 6,263 and 8,134; ore, 465 and 597; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 15,253 and 16,314; miscellaneous, 39,857 and 42,331; total, 1930, 
72,006; 1929, 79,986; 1928, 71,557. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,694 and 45,327; live 
stock, 21,331 and 23,353; coal, 132,505 and 153,653; coke, 9,334 and 12,093; 
forest products, 49,637 and 70,903; ore, 63,193 and 75,432; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 240,879 and 259,376; miscellaneous, 364,286 and 429,737; total, 
1930, 920,859; 1929, 1,069,874; 1928, 987,360. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.........- 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Dive WOGKS im March... ..cecsisses 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
POUT WEEMS Th BOTT. ccc cccecscses 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
IG WOGES I BBG o<..ccccccscseee 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
WEEE GHOCE JUNC 7. .ccciccsccvecs 935,647 1,055,768 995,570 
WOSK GREGOR JUNC 14.....0c0c02000% 926,093 1,069,670 1,002,813 
Week ended June 21.........cceee 920,859 1,069,874 987,360 

Total 24,520,384 23,458,074 


EE er ee 22,270,458 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Total cost of fuel for Class I locomotives used in road train 
service and yard switching service for the four months ended 
with April was $99,795,632, as compared with $113,682,752 for 
the same period of 1929, according to statistics compiled from 
carrier reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 
For April the cost was $23,072,939, as compared with $26,112,417 
for April, 1929. These figures are exclusive of switching and 
terminal companies. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Acting as if the nomination of Dwight W. 
Morrow to be the Republican candidate for sen- 
ator from New Jersey made his election certain, 
men whose business it is to speculate far ahead 
have taken up seriously the proposition that Morrow is a can- 
didate of first importance for the Republican nomination two 
years hence. There are folks who have an idea that Herbert 
Hoover has not done well that this selection as the candidate 
in 1932 is a certainty. The speculative writers think there will 
be pressure on Mr. Hoover to stand aside two years from now 
and let someone run who can run. 

As the political machine is now set up and geared, Mr. 
Hoover is about the only man who can set Hoover aside. Un- 
less, therefore, Mr. Hoover is convinced that he should step 
aside, he probably will be the Republican candidate in 1932. 
Then, if Mr. Morrow’s friends would have him run, they have 
the example of Theodore Roosevelt and his friends in 1912 to 
cheer them on. The thought that President Taft should betake 
himself from the race in that year did not enter the Taft head. 
That being so and the machine being constructed as it was 
and still is, William Howard Taft was regularly nominated 
at Chicago that year. Roosevelt’s friends .shouted fraud and 
all the rest of the things that went naturally with that shout, 
but those who knew about politics before that time and after- 
ward as well knew that Taft was as regularly nominated in 
1912 as Roosevelt was in 1904. Roosevelt, of course, was able 
to defeat Taft in 1912 and thus give the country eight years 
of Wilson. 

However, there is a suspicion that Dwight W. Morrow is not 
a great egotist and, therefore, that he will not lend himself 
to any suggestion of a disruption of his party. His mental 
processes, it is believe, would constrain him to say to those 
asking him to run that he would prefer to go along with Hoover, 
even if the latter were a weak candidate, to breaking up his 
party in defiance of a regular nomination such as Hoover, by 
reason of the machine’s constitution, will be able to command. 


Morrow for 
President 





The railroad brotherhoods, it is believed, 
by their agitation, have stopped, at least for 
some time, the merging of the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific. “The great- 
est good for the greatest number” is a fine 
principle, but the smaller number never likes 
the idea of making much of a sacrifice for the benefit of the 
greater. The demand of the brotherhood members might be 
termed the demand of the smaller number that the greater be 
not so hard-boiled as to demand all the profits arising from an 
operation for “the greatest good for the greatest number.” 


A point made in behalf of the objecting brotherhoods is 
that they have put a stop, for the time, at least, to the possi- 
bility of loss to them by reason of the operation of the law 
permitting mergers and consolidations. That is a point that also 
can be made against them. Had not the Sherman law of,1890 
stepped in, the two northern roads would have been merged 
in 1901. No great number of the men in service on those roads 
in that year are still in service. Those who entered the service 
since that time did so knowing that the managements of the 
two roads were of the opinion that they should be operated as 
one property. The men who have entered the service of the 
two roads since 1901, bought homes and made investments now 
said to be endangered by the merger that has been approved 
by the Commission, with a big “if” attached. They are pre- 
sumed to know that the roads are held together by a law that 
can be changed. Everybody makes investments charged with 
such knowledge. The man who buys land in the wrong place 
loses by reason of changes in the law. The man who buys 
stock in a dying industry is seldom able to organize enough 
of his fellow sufferers to enable him to get a law written into 
the books to save himself. Yet there will probably always be 
sympathy enough for persons in danger of. losing by reason 
of changes in law to enable such persons, if they belong to 
organizations willing to make a fight, to save themselves, for a 
time, at least. 

But changes are inevitable. The bus and the truck are 
doing enough to the railroads to warrant railroad employes 
thinking whether they had better not take a small loss now 
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rather than run the risk of a larger one, which they may be 
doing in opposing mergers. 

Time was when the volume of business for the railroads 
grew so steadily that major operations looking to the achieve- 
ment of economies to keep them healthy were not thought of 
because it was not necessary. Conditions, on some roads, at 
least, have changed mightily in the last few years. 





Men connected with the recapture 
of excess income work of the Com- 
mission, seemingly, are unwilling to 
forego the possibility of getting some 
interest on excess income that must 
be collected, if at all, only as a result 
of contests before the Commission and probably before the 
courts. In the proposed report of Examiners J. V. Walsh and 
C. H. Johnstone, in Finance No. 3898, excess income of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac (see Traffic World 
June 28, p. 1707), propose that the Commission, “without im- 
posing interest at any specific rate, require an accounting for 
interest received on such sums in the possession of the re- 
spondent” and held by it as trustee for the United States. 

They propose that, notwithstanding that the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the O’Fallon case said the district court 
rightly ruled that, as the carrier, St. Louis and O’Fallon, made 
bona fide denial of any excess under circumstances sufficient 
to justify a contest, no interest should have been imposed prior 
to the final order. Not until then, said the court, could the 
carrier know what, if anything, it should pay. The examiners 
quoted what the Supreme Court said about the collection of 
interest. Notwithstanding, they made their recommendation 
that the Commission require an accounting for the interest re- 
ceived. Perhaps making an accounting for interest is not the 
same as requiring the payment of interest. 


Do Examiners Think 
Collection of 
Interest Possible? 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, better by far 
known as Pure Food Wiley, is dead at the 
age of eighty-six. He was remarkable in many 
ways. He lost in the fight between himself 
and some of his colleagues in the Department of Agriculture, 
feeling constrained to tender his resignation after he had gone 
through a fight arising out of the fact that, in a way of speak- 
ing he had “whipped the devil around the stump.” He and his 
colleagues gave employment to a technical man at $1,600 a 
year with the understanding that he was to work only days 
enough to earn $1,600 at $20 a day. The law only allowed $9 
a day for such work. 

Inability, seemingly, to understand the intricacies of law 
caused much of Dr. Wiley’s troubles. He had an idea that the 
federal government could prescribe standards for food, drugs, 
and drink. It has no such power. All it can do is to forbid 
the passing into commerce among the states of foods, drugs 
and drinks that could be proved impure and unwholesome. For 
the guidance of the food and drug law adminstrators, the gov- 
ernment had to lay down rules for determining what could 
not pass along the channels of trade, but that was as far as it 
could go. Dr. Wiley and his associates, all innocent of law or 
unwilling to understand the limitations on the federal govern- 
ment, roared every time the men charged with the making of 
rules for the guidance of the food and drug trades in their ship- 
ments of goods made rules they did not approve. There was 
much talk about the food dopesters and the poisoning of women 
and children. 

There were rows about what was whiskey, the Wiley folks 
stoutly contending that only the product of the old pot still that 
was the last word in distillation apparatus about the time of 
George Washington, was entitled to be called “straight whiskey.” 
Whiskey made by other methods, they said, should be called 
imitations or blends. And as to whiskey they had their way 
until, in the Taft administration, an end was put to that con- 
troversy that had little, if anything, to do about health, by a 
declaration that that was whiskey which consisted of grain 
alechol reduced to potable strength; that rum was the product 
of the distillation of fermented molasses; and that brandy was 
the product of the distillation of wine, regardless of the process 
used in getting the alcohol away from what drinkers of hard 
liquor considered unnecessary water. At present, if the whis- 
pered words of those always looking for “pre-war” stuff are to 
be taken as meaning truth, alcohol is being taken from its ex- 
cess of water by the simple machine used in separating cream 
from milk. Whiskey made in that way, according to the Wiley 
doctrine, would be called an imitation, because it was not made 
by the use of the pot still. 

Much the same sort of a row was created over benzoate of 
soda, which at one time probably was cranberry cider through 
the inclusion of a cranberry bog in a seam of coal. When coal 
tar is broken down, benzoate of soda is one of the products. 
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It can be used for one of the purposes for which apple cider is 
used—the preservation of catsup. A board of eminent chemists 
reported that, so far as they could discover, benzoate of soda 
was not harmful. The adherents of Dr. Wiley objected so much, 
however, that the government, notwithstanding that nothing 
deleterious was found, required the users of benzoate of soda to 
declare the fact on their labels. 

The so-called pure food law of 1906, with the passage of 
which Dr. Wiley had much to do, though he did not get from 
Congress all he asked for, is a label law, not a pure food law, 
except in the remote sense that the label must be truthful and 
that nothing that is positively rotten and harmful may be shipped 
from one state to another. Men of the type of Dr. Wiley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Gifford Pinchot have never been able, seem- 
ingly to get it through their heads that the power of the fed- 
eral government does not go to the extent that that which is 
not forbidden is feasible. The limit of the power of the federal 
government, of course, as every law student is taught, is that 
which is positively granted or positively implied in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 





In the matter of railroad passen- 
ger tariffs, Bobby Jones, collector of 
golf championships, and Queen Marie, 
of Roumania, are now on a par. Each 
has had a passenger tariff filed in 
which he was named. The admirers 
of the golf champion became so enthusiastic that they felt that 
Jones should be welcomed by “home folks” when he landed at 
the place Grover Whalen stands to give the glad hand to the in- 
coming stranger and the returning American who is crowned with 
laurel as if he were the representative of the United States. 
Home folks could not welcome Jones unless they went to New 
York. Admirers in Atlanta and Athens, Ga., signified a desire, 
in large numbers, to go to New York. Therefore, W. H. Howard, 
agent for the railroads, filed tariffs establishing excursion rates 
for “the home-coming of Bobby Jones.” Queen Marie until 
then was one up in the matter of being named in passenger 
tariffs—A. E. H. 


NEW BILL OF LADING 


Only one protest requesting suspension of the tariffs carry- 
ing the new form of bill of lading proposed by the carriers in 
compliance with changes in the law was in hand July 1, the 
day set by the Commission in its program for the handling of 
the carrier proposal, dated to become effective August 1. (See 
Traffic World, June 7, p. 1494.) It was made by C. E. Boland, 
traffic manager of C. H. Gunter and Company., Columbus, Ga. 
His protest was in respect of the requirement that the railroad 
forms be used in the making of order-notify bills. 

Mr. Boland said that negotiation with the carriers had 
failed in respect of the use of stamped bills in so far as the 
order-notify bills were concerned. He alleged that the new 
form had not been approved by the Commission and that the 
shippers could not afford to run the risk of having two lots of 
unusable bills on hand. Another objection was that an unrea- 
sonably short time was allowed for changing from the old to 
the new even if the form had been approved. He called 
attention to the fact that it was only about 90 days ago that 
Congress enacted the legislation. 

A requirement that shippers use the carriers’ order-notify 
forms, Mr. Boland contended would place an unreasonable bur- 
den on order-notify shippers using forms whereby all shipping 
papers, drafts, invoices, etc., were made at one operation. In 
addition, he said, shippers had on hand a large supply of old 
bills, the scrapping of which would cause a great loss, a thing 
to be avoided in a time of business depression, he added. 

The thought at the time the Boland protest was received 
was that the Commission would handle the matter expeditiously 
so that the presses could be started on the printing of the new 
forms in a few days. 

The Globe Grain and Milling Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has petitioned the Commission to require R. C. Fyfe, agent for 
carriers, to publish in Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6, 
Supplement No. 1, a form for bill of lading to be used in con- 
nection with outbound milling in transit shipments, or as an 
alternative to publish a provision permitting modification of 
pages 2 and 4 of Supplement No. 1, to forms convenient and 
suitable for showing distribution of the transit and non-transit 
commodities shipped under certified formulae, and grain and/or 
grain products and commodities shipped without formulae, and 
also for space to show the inbound reference of transit tonnage 
applied to such shipments. 

Neither the request of the Globe Grain and Milling Co. nor 
the one made by J. R. McCarl, comptroller general of the United 
States, was taken as a request for suspension of the bill of 
lading tariffs. Mr. McCarl asked for the incorporation into the 
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proposed form of domestic bill of lading of a sentence to the 
effect that the provisions of Condition 2 (b), relating to the time 
of filing claims and the institution of suits, did not apply to ship- 
ments by the government of the United States. In answer to that 
request, the Commission authorized Commissioner Porter to say 
that the Commission was of the opinion that the provision Mr. 
McCar! desired to incorporate in the domestic bill was a special 
one which had no place in the form of a bill of lading pre- 
viously approved by the Commission for general use in connec- 
tion with the transportation of commercial shipments. Mr. 
McCarl said that the carriers had disputed the right of the gov- 
ernment to use a form of bill of lading which contained different 
provisions relating to the filing of claims and institution of 
suits than in the commercial form. On that point, Mr. Porter 
said: 


_ It, would thus appear that you desire to invoke the powers of 
this Commission to assist the government in the enforcement of a 
disputed right to prescribe a bill of lading containing special con- 
ditions to cover government shipments. In the opinion of this Com- 
mission this is a legal question for the courts to decide. As pre- 
viously stated in my letter to you of June 20, this Commission’s 
powers over the terms and conditions of the domestic and live stock 
bills of lading are indirect, and our authority to revise such bills 
has not been definitely determined. The new bills of lading which 
have been filed to become effective on August 1, unless suspended 
for good cause shown, contain only such changes in the conditions 
of the old forms as are made necessary by recent statutory enact- 
ments. I am further directed to state that if your letter of the 17th 
is intended as a request for the suspension of the tariff supplement 
containing the new forms of bills of lading it is denied. 


The traffic bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
has sent to all members copy of the following letter addressed 
to one of the members: 


“Replying to your letter of June 26, with further reference 
to the use of the new form of bill of lading: 


“The American Sales Book Company’s circular letter throws 
no new light on the subject. We reiterate what we said in 
ours to you of June 6: ‘The position taken by us in 1922 and 
1927 is just as tenable today as it was then.’ 


“We endeavored then to make it clear, in our circular No. 
209, that there should be extensive cooperation for the mutual 
benefit of the shippers and the carriers, but that the carriers 
had no legal right to demand it. 


The subject is well summed up by the Washington cor- 
respondent of The Traffic World, in the June 21, 1930, issue of 
that journal, from which we quote: 


Furnishing of bills of lading signed by the agent of the carrier 
is among the duties of the railroad. However, the carriers have not 
enough clerical help for that duty to be performed without aid from 
the shippers except at an enormous loss of time by the shippers 
and their facilities. 


Philip Hano Company, New York, printers, have issued a 
circular in which they make an unauthorized quotation from 
The Traffic World of May 3, to the effect that it is understood 
that, when the new bill of lading becomes effective, it will not 
be permissible to use the old forms with the new language 
stamped in or otherwise shown as a correction. That was the 
understanding at that time, obtained from railroad sources, but, 
since then, The Traffic World has contained many articles in- 
dicating that it will be permissible to use up supplies of the 
old forms with the new language stamped in. If the printers 
issuing the circular had complied with the copyright law and 
asked permission to quote from The Traffic World, permission 
would probably have been refused for the reason that corrected 
— was obtained so soon after publication of the article 
quoted. 


EXPLOSIVES REGULATIONS 


The Commission has issued a volume of 381 pages, bound 
in heavy manila, cofftaining the regulations for the transporta- 
tion, by rail, of explosives and other dangerous articles in 
freight, express and baggage services, including specifications 
for shipping containers. The volume is in regular tariff size, 
11 by 8 inches. It contains all regulations that are or will be 
effective not later than October 1. It supersedes all regulations 
effective January 1, 1923, and all amendments thereto except 
the order of November 5, 1921. 


The exception is an order permitting the McCloud River 
Railroad Company to operate a tank for the transportation of 
gasoline on part of a car on which other freight is also trans- 
ported. Such a combination is not permitted on other railroads. 
The McCloud road converted an old locomotive boiler into a 
tank for gasoline. The old boiler is so much stronger than the 
tanks generally used in the transportation of gasoline and de- 
mand for gasoline transportation is so relatively small that the 
Commission authorized that carrier to make use of the com- 
bination car. It does not leave the rails of the proprietary road. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





TIDEWATER COAL GROUPING 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 21695, 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co. et al. vs. Norfolk & Western et al., 
finding the rate of $2.72 a gross ton on bituminous coal from 
mines in Virginia on the Interstate railroad to Lambert Point, 
Va., for transshipment, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
The Interstate railroad took the side of the complainants. Their 
effort was to have the Kenova and Thacker group rates of 
$2.62 from each extended to the mines on the Interstate. Com- 
plainants and the Interstate, the report said, had some officers 
in common. The stock of the Interstate, it said, was owned by 
the Virginia Coal & Iron Co., which also owned the land on 
which the complaining mines were located. 

The report said that the 1928 tidewater tonnage of the 
Interstate showed an increase of approximately 612 per cent 
over its 1918 tonnage, as compared with a 57 per cent increase 
in the Thacker district and an increase of 111 per cent in the 
tonnage from the Kenova district. The evidence was convinc- 
ing, said the report, that the maintenance of the lower rate 
from the Thacker and Kenova groups did not restrict the com- 
plainants in marketing their coal or appreciably damage them. The 
situation presented in this case, the Commission said, was not 
unusual. It would be found, the report added, in most in- 
stances where adjoining districts were differentially related. 
The report further said that where rates were grouped there 
had to be a dividing line somewhere and that the logical and 
vroper boundary in the instant case was at Norton, Va.. A 
difference of 10 cents a ton, the report observed, was not too 
great for the additional haul over the Interstate railroad. 


ACID PHOSPHATE RULE 77 


In a second report on reconsideration, the Commission, in 
No. 19396, Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation, Inc., et al. vs. 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., has modified the findings 
in fornmter reports, 136 I. C. C. 462, and 147 I. C. C. 437, as to 
the rates charged on carloads of acid phosphate, from New 
Orleans to Carroll and Coushatta, La., that had been carried 
from Baltimore, Md., to New Orleans in coastwise steamship 
service. The first finding was that the rates on 12 carloads, 
shipped between February 20, 1923, and March 1, 1924, were 
not unreasonabe or otherwise unlawful. The next finding was 
that the shipments prior to April 10, 1923, were overcharged 
to the extent that rates assessed exceeded 18.5 cents, the rate 
to Carroll. Rates of 20.5 and 23 cents were collected on the 
shipments to Coushatta. 

The third finding is that the failure of the railroad to pub- 
lish and apply a rate of 11.5 cents on shipments moving be- 
tween April 10, 1923, and March 1, 1924, both dates inclusive, 
was unjust and unreasonable. Reparation was awarded. 

The complainants contended in this third consideration of 
the question that the prior reports were in error because the 
Commission did not find that the rates were unlawful to the 
extent they exceeded the rate of 11.5 cents applicable on like 
traffic from New Orleans to Shreveport, La., a more distant 
point. They said that reparation to the basis of the Shreveport 
rate had been awarded on the special docket by other carriers 
on acid phosphate on traffic from Westwego, a New Orleans 
sub-port, to Chestnut and Heflin, La. In this case, the Com- 
mission said, the carrier had not asked to be allowed to award 
reparation. 

On April 10, 1923, the 11.5 cent rate from New Orleans to 
Shreveport was made subject to rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, 
the circular then in effect. The rates to Carroll and Coushatta 
were specific rates. The Commission, in disposing of this case, 
said that it had given special consideration to the effect of 
rule 77 in Handy Chocolate Co. vs. B. & O., 146 I. C. C. 213, 
a case decided after the first decision in this case, but before 
the second decision in this one. 

In the Handy Chocolate case, the report in this case says, 
the Commission said that publication of the rule was a holding 
out by the carriers to the interested parties of a promise to 
apply the more distant point rates to the intermediate points. 
It followed, the Commission said, that reparation was warranted 
regardless of the level of the lower rate. 

Dissenting, Commissioner Woodlock said he did not believe 
that the Handy Chocolate case wararnted the conclusion reached 
in this one. He directed attention to the fact that in Fertilizer 
from New Orleans, 100 I. C. C. 64, the Commission found justified 





an increase of 95.65 per cent in the rate here used as a basis 
of reparation. Continuing, he said: 


The law prohibits the charging of unreasonable rates. It con- 
templates awards of reparation to the shipper where damages result 
from the charging of such rates. The Supreme Court has recognized 
a flexible limit of judgment in the determination of a reasonable 
rate. The law makes our judgment thereon controlling. Upon what 
ground may we properly award reparation to a basis of 11.5 cents 
when we have found 22.5 cents reasonable? 


Concurrence in that dissent by Commissioner Brainerd was 
announced by Commissioner Woodlock. Commissioner Tate 
noted a dissent. 


HIGH EXPLOSIVE OVERCHARGE 


A five-to-six division on a question of law is shown in a 
report by the Commission, on reconsideration, in No. 21515, 
Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis et al. The majority has affirmed the finding in the origi- 
nal report, 160 I. C. C. 570, that the charges on one carload of 
high explosives, shipped from Grafton, IIl., to Milan, Tenn., were 
inapplicable. The Commission awarded reparation in the origi- 
nal report, for $114.48. That part has also been affirmed. 

The shipment, made in August, 1924, was prepaid to the 
principal defendant. When the Louisville & Nashville checked 
the billing, it found an overpayment to it of $102.93 in the 
money the originating carrier sent to it as its division. It 
refunded the overpayment to the originating line. When the 
complainant found that there had been an overcharge of $114.48 
its claim therefor was disallowed by the Peoria because not 
properly verified. The L. & N. also declined the claim. The 
matter went through the informal and formal complaint stages 
with the complainant insisting upon payment by the L. & N., 
under the principles of agency. 

That railroad obtained further consideration in the course 
of which it disclaimed liability, contending that it had not con- 
stituted the Peoria as its agent to collect more than the proper 
amount of freight charges. The Commission held that the 
return by the L. & N. to the Peoria of the amount in excess 
of its division in no way altered the situation, quoting in sup- 
port of that from the Sloss Sheffield case, 269 I. C. C. 217 (46 
S. Ct. Rep. 73), wherein the court said that “the liability in 
the case arises out of the wrongful exaction from the shipper, 
not out of the unlawful receipt or unjust enrichment of the 
carrier. The L. & N., the initial carrier, exacted the 
excessive joint rates on behalf of itself and of all the connecting 
carriers who, with it, were parties to the joint through rates.” 

Commissioner Lee, dissenting, said that no carrier author- 
ized the collection of an overcharge by becoming a party to 
joint rates; and holding the L. & N. liable for the collection 
of the overcharge penalized it for the individual unlawful act 
of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. He said the law did not 
afford complainant any greater rights before the Commission 
than it would have in court. To entitle it to a judgment, he 
said, complainant would have to establish that the L. & N. 
received and was withholding some part of the overcharge. It 
was admitted, he said, that the Peoria received the overcharge 
and that the L. & N. withheld no part of it. The evidence 
being insufficient to support a judgment against the L. & N. 
in an action at law, relief against that defendant should be 
denied in this proceeding. 

Commissioners Lewis and Brainerd joined in that expres- 
sion. Commissioners Woodlock and Tate noted their dissent 
but gave no reasons therefor. 


MONTGOMERY COTTON CASE 


The Commission, in a report on further hearing, written 
by Chairman McManamy, in No. 15219, Montgomery Cotton 
Exchange vs. S. A. L. et al., has modified the original report, by 
division 3, 109 I. C. C. 579, so as not to require the further 
maintenance by the carriers of provisions for the concentration 
of uncompressed cotton at Montgomery, Ala., originating at 
points on the main line of the L. & N., between and including 
Birmingham and Decatur, Ala., and at points on the Southern 
between and including Decatur and Riverton Junction Ala., and 
destined to all points of destination described in its prior order, 
dated October 5, 1926. 

The net effect of the majority report, according to Com- 
missioner Eastman, who dissented, will be to deprive Montgom- 
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ery, unless it pays itself for compression at intermediate points, 
of the opportunity of grading and storing cotton from the 
affected areas while in transit, whereas its competitors in 
Georgia will continue to enjoy that opportunity undisturbed 
and without such extra payment. The situation, he said, could 
be cured, even under the majority report, if compression in 
transit in southern territory were at the option of the shippers, 
as it was and is in the southwest, rather than at the option 
of the carriers. Then, he added, Montgomery could insist upon 
compression at Birmingham and Decatur and obtain the same 
opportunity to grade and store in transit under the warehousing 
provision as its competitors now enjoyed. Until such a change 
was made, he said, he thought it unreasonable for the L. & N., 
which had the option of compressing the cotton before it reached 
Montgomery, to withdraw the existing provision for concentra- 
tion at that point, leaving in effect a warehousing provision 
which, in his opinion, would be virtually useless. He opposed 
the modification of the order issued in 1926. 

The L. & N. opposed the present arrangement at Mont- 
gomery, which resulted in the hauling of uncompressed cotton 
through concentration points to Montgomery, on account of an 
apprehension that unless the origin territory in resepct of 
which concentration was permitted at Montgomery was more 
restricted, other concentration points on its line would demand 
similar arrangements, contrary to economical methods of trans- 
portation, compression in transit being designed to save equip- 
ment. 


FINISHED WALL PAPER 

The Commission, in a report on further hearing, in No. 
17612, Apex Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al., No. 18042, Pan American 
Wall Paper & Paint Co. vs. Rock Island et al., No. 18123, Texas 
Mexico Jobbing House vs. Lehigh Valley et al. and a sub-number 
under the last mentioned, Campbell Store vs. New York Central 
et al., has modified the original reports, 122 I. C. C. 333, 126 
I. C. C. 175, and 129 I. C. C. 288, so as to find unreasonable 
fcr the future rates on finished wall paper, carloads, from points 
in Illinois, Missouri, New York and Pennsylvania to Dallas and 
Fort Worth, Tex., to the extent they may exceed the contempor- 
aneous fifth class rates from and to the same points, minimum 
not exceeding 40,000 pounds. 

In the original reports the rates were found not unreason- 
able either in the past or for the future. The complaints were 
dismissed. The former finding that the rates were not unrea- 
sonable in the past has been affirmed. New rates are to be 
established not later than September 22. 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring in part, said he accepted 
the conclusion that fifth class rates should be imposed. He said 
he could see no reason for differentiating the past from the 
future and withholding an award of reparation. Commissioner 
Brainerd joined in that expression. Chairman McManamy noted 
a dissent. 


SILICATE OF SODA BASIS 


Twenty per cent of first class of the southern scale has 
been indicated as the proper basis upon which the carriers may 
make rates on liquid silicate of soda, in box cars or in tank 
cars, from points in Illinois, central and trunk line territories 
to points in southern territory and between points in that part 
of the country. The Commission, by division 4, in a report 
written by Commissioner Eastman, in I. and S. No. 3403, silicate 
of soda, carloads, from, to and between points in southern 
territory, gave the indication. It found not justified the pro- 
posed revision in rates which was based on ninth class of the 
southern scale, which is 25 per cent of first class. 

Objections were made by a number of shippers and re- 
ceivers of silicate of soda. They pointed out, among other 
things, that ninth class applied on products of a much higher 
value than silicate of soda. Commissioner Eastman mentioned 
caustic soda, rated at 21 per cent of first class in the southern 
scale, as one of the commodities of greater value that would 
take a lower rating than the one proposed for silicate of soda. 

A finding was made that the proposed rates had not been 
justified, but without prejudice to the filing of schedules pro- 
viding rates on the basis mentioned. Commissioner Woodlock 
noted a dissent. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 
Sulphuric Acid 


No. 21303, Southern Agricultural Chemical Corporation vs. 
Central of Georgia et al., and a sub number, Same vs. Southern 
et al. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates, sulphuric 
acid, Copperhill, Tenn., to Montgomery, Ala., and destinations 
in Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia, not unreasonable. 


Watermelons 


No. 22365, F. Strauss & Son, Inc., vs. Missouri Pacific et 
al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, watermelons, 
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Poteet and Yturria, Tex., to Monroe, La., inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rates, 59.5 cents from Poteet and 62.5 cents from 
Yturria, not unreasonable. 


Mohair Noils 


No. 22501, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. vs. New 
Haven et al. By division 2. Rate, carload, mohair noils, Wor- 
cester, Mass., to Nepperhan, N. Y., unreasonable to the extent 


it exceeded 38 cents. Reparation of $164.32 awarded. Com- 
missioner Brainerd noted a dissent. 
Sand and Gravel 
No. 22742, Majerus Co. vs. St. Paul. By division 2. Rate, 


sand and gravel, Hawarden, Ia., to Vermillion, S. D., unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded 3.5 cents a 100 pounds. Repara- 
tion awarded. 
Railroad Rails 

No. 22916, S. J. Graves & Sons Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Claim, reparation based 
on the inapplicability of the rate charged on a carload of a 
commodity, alleged to be second hand railroad rails, Park Falls, 
Wis., to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., barred by the statute. 


Generators and Engines 


No. 21134, Texas-New Mexico Power Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 5. Rates, electric generators and internal combus- 
tion engines, K. D., straight or mixed carloads, Bartlesville, 
Okla., to Monahans and Pyote, Tex., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded $1.05 to Monahans and $1.06 to Pyote. Repara- 
tion awarded. 
Cement 


No. 20872, Monarch Cement Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., and a 
sub number, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Same. By divi- 
sion 2. Complaints dismissed. Claims for reparation on ac- 
count of alleged unlawful rates, cement, Humboldt, Iola and 
Chanute, Kan., and Dewey, Okla., to points on the C. R. I. & 
G. and Panhandle & Santa Fe in the Panhandle section of 
Texas denied, because complainants and interveners were com- 
plainants and interveners in Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. 
vs. D. & R. G. W., 128 I. C. C. 63, in which reparation was not 
asked. Commissioner Brainerd stated a separate concurrence. 


Agricultural Implements 


No. 19926, Advance-Rumeley Thresher Co., Inc., et al. vs. 
A. & V. et al., and two sub numbers, Morrison Supply Ce. et al. 
vs. Same, and Axtell Co. vs. Same; No. 21547, Texas Hardware 
and Implement Association et al. vs. A. & V. et al., and a sub 
number thereunder, Same vs. Same. By division 5. Complaints 
dismissed. Rates, agricultural implements, other than hand, 
and other analogous commodities, in straight or mixed carloads, 
points in the defined territories to Texas, not unreasonable. 


Lumber 


No. 22292, Germain Lumber Co. vs. Southern et al. By 
division 3. Charges, carload of lumber, Carson, Ala., to Grand 
Mere, Que., inapplicable in part. Charges assessed on a weight 
of 49,800 pounds. Charges found inapplicable to the extent they 
exceeded those -which would have accrued at a combination 
based on Cincinnati, treated by the combination rule, assessed 
on a weight of 49,500 pounds. Reparation of $31.86 awarded. 


Cook Stoves 
No. 22306, Cairo Furniture Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
civision 2. Rates, 14 less-than-carload shipments, cook stoves, 
warming closets and parts thereof, Gadsden, Ala., to Cairo, 
Ga., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 94.5 cents. 
Reparation of $28.75 awarded. 


Lumber 


No. 20155, California Pine Box Distributors et al. vs. South- 
ern Pacific et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, 
lumber and other forest products, points in California, Oregon, 
and Nevada to destinations in New Mexico and Texas via 
Ogden, Utah, not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or un- 
duly prejudicial. Fourth section relief denied in No. 10405. 


Petroleum Jelly 


No. 21871, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. vs. P. & L. E. et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, petroleum jelly (vase- 
line) carloads, McKees Rocks, Pa., to Norfolk, Va., not unrea- 
sonable. 

High Explosives 


No. 22216, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., vs. Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western et al. By division 5. Rate, high 
explosives, Louviers, Colo., to Laredo, Tex., for export to: Mex- 
ico, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.73. Reparation 
of $1,018.04 awarded. 

Steel Pipe 


No. 22728, Hope Engineering Co. vs. St. Paul et al. By 
division 4. Rate, steel pipes, North Milwaukee, Wis., to points 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





ARKANSAS RATE PRIVILEGES 


Examiner John McChord in No. 20993, Memphis Freight 
Bureau, Memphis Chamber of Commerce vs. Arkansas Railroad 
et al., has recommended that the Commission find unduly preju- 
dicial and discriminatory against Memphis the rates and stop- 
over privileges afforded Arkansas intrastate shippers, which re- 
sulted in lower rates than were afforded shippers of the same 
commodities from Memphis, Tenn., to points in Arkansas under 
the same conditions and circumstances except a bridge toll at 
Memphis. He said the Commission should require the carriers 
to remove this undue preference for Arkansas traffic and dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce by the publication of 
tariffs and tariff rule providing for rates between points in 
Arkansas on the same basis as those provided by the Commis- 
sion for application between Memphis and points in Arkansas in 
its reports and orders in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 
I. C. C. 208, and amended or supplemental reports and orders 
thereto which are now applicable from Memphis. 

Memphis alleged that the railroads had failed to refuse to 
establish rates from that city equal to those maintained by the 
railroads between points in Arkansas for similar distances on 
similar commodities. It further alleged that the rates, transit 
privileges and stopping in transit to unload various commodities 
that were accorded by the railroads on commodities moving in- 
trastate resulted in the charging of unreasonable and unduly 
preferential and prejudicial rates and practices in favor of intra- 
state shippers. Memphis asked for like rates and privileges. In 
substance the Memphis complainants contended that the efforts 
of the Arkansas commission to adjust class rates in that state in 
compliance with the federal commission’s orders in a number of 
cases affecting those rates, had not resulted as the federal com- 
mission contemplated in an equality of opportunity for equal 
competition between interstate shippers from Memphis and 
intrastate shippers within Arkansas. No order had ever been 
entered by the Commission in pursuance of Section 13, said Ex- 
iner McChord, as requested by the complainants. In this case 
the Memphis complainants renewed representations in favor of 
the issuance of such an order as recommended by the examiner. 


BANANA ADJUSTMENT 


Examiner Harris Fleming, in No. 22729, Public Service Com- 
mission of the State of Wyoming et al. vs. Sante Fe et ql., has 
recommended that the Commission find unreasonable the rate 
charged on bananas, from El Paso, Tex., to Cheyenne, Wyo., to 
the extent it exceeded the present rate and award reparation. 
He said the Commission should find the present rate not un- 
reasonable, but unduly prejudicial to Cheyenne and unduly 
preferential of Denver, Colo., and complainant’s competitors at 
that point, to the extent that it is more than 15 cents higher 
than the rate contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 
from El Paso to Denver. He said that no basis was afforded 
for an award of reparation because of the undue prejudice. The 
prior rate was $1.445. After the filing of the complaint, effective 
November 10, 1929, the rate to Cheyenne was reduced to $1.345, 
though in connection with the Union Pacific that rate was re- 
stricted to apply only when the Union Pacific received the 
traffic at Denver. 


SOUTHWESTERN REVISION 


A revision of the differentials relating to Missouri River 
cities has been recommended by Examiner Charles M. Bardwell 
in No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. The examiner 
said that on further hearing appendix 15 of the prior report, 
123 I. C. C. 203, as amended, 139 I. C. C. 535, should be further 
amended ‘by reducing the differentials, St. Joseph, Mo., over 
Kansas City, Mo., and by placing Atchison and Leavenworth, 
Kan., on a differential relationship with Kansas City. Speci- 
fically, he said, the St. Joseph differential appearing in the last 
column of section 2, page 461, opposite groups 500 and 516, in- 
clusive, should be changed and differentials added for applica- 
tion between Atchison and Leavenworth and those groups as 
shown in a table. The groups run from number 500 to 516, 
including sub groups Nos. 513-A and 513-B. The differentials 
between those groups and St. Joseph range from 10 cents 
downward to 8 cents, many of the group differentials being 
made subject to reference marks 4, 2 and 1. The differentials 
between the groups mentioned and Atchison are 5 and 7 cents, 
many of the differentials being prefaced with reference marks, 





such as are attached to the St. Joseph differentials. The 
Leavenworth differentials are 3 and 2 cents also qualified by 
reference marks. 

With respect to a contention of the Arkansas commission 
that the group rates from Kansas City to Arkansas points as 
established by the railroads were on a higher level than would 
result from the point to point applications of the scale, Bard- 
well said that while the record showed departures from the 
distance limits for groups stated in the decision, it did not 
prove conclusively that the rates to any Arkansas group failed 
to represent a fair average of point to point scale rates to the 
points in the group. He said that upon this record no change 
in the Arkansas groups should be made. 


LUMBER RATES AND CHARGES 


In a report in No. 22988, Standard Lumber Co., Inc., vs. 
A. C. L. et al., Examiner Harold M. Brown has recommended 
that the Commission find inapplicable the rate charged on 
lumber from Union Springs, Ala., to Plainfield, N. J., recon- 
signed to West Newark, N. J. He said that the Commission 
should find that the charges applicable were those based on 
a combination rate of 51 cents, composed of 42 cents to Plain- 
field and 9 cents beyond, plus reconsignment charge of $6.30 a 
car. He said the Commission should find that the application 
of the reconsignment charge at Plainfield in addition to the 
line-haul rates to and from that point was unreasonable; that 
the Norfolk & Western misrouted the shipments; that except 
for the misrouting a joint rate of 42 cents would have been 
applicable, and that the complainant was entitled to reparation 
of $35.58 from all the defendants and that it was entitled to 
additional reparation from the Norfolk & Western on account 
of misrouting of $82.71. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Eggs 

No. 22872, Utah Poultry Producers’ Cooperative Association 
vs. Los Angeles & Salt Lake et al. By Examiner L. J. P. 
Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Carload rate, eggs, American 
Fork, Utah, to New York, N. Y., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Wood Pulp 

No. 23138, Bogota Paper & Board Co., Inc., vs. N. Y., S. & W. 
By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rate, wood pulp, in bales, car- 
loads, New York, N. Y., to Bogota, N. J., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded 10 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Coal 


No. 23013, Old Ben Coal Corporation vs. Virginian et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, car- 
load, coal, Glen Rogers, W. Va., to Madison, Wis., applicable. 


Coal 


No. 22632, Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. vs. Kentucky & 
Tennessee et al. By Examiner Edgar Snider. Rates, bituminous 
coal Cooperative Ky., to Waukegan, IIl., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed $3.30 a net ton. Rep- 
aration of $275.07 and new rate recommended. 


Wheat and Kaffir Corn 


No. 22999, Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. Rock Island et al. 
By Examiner John Davey. Rates carload of wheat.and kaffir 
corn Guymon, Okla., to Liberal, Kan., there accorded transit 
service and a mixed shipment of flour, wheat products and kaffir 
corn reshipped at the balance of the joint rates to Seneca, Mo., 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the aggregate of inter- 
mediates. Reparation of $48 proposed. 


Ship Masts 
No. 23052, Elberton Quarries vs. Florida East Coast et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, ship 
masts, with iron wire rope and mast rings attached, carloads, 
Miami, Fla., to Berkeley, Ga., not unreasonable. 


Excavating Machinery 


No. 23144 Warren Brothers Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 
By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Carload rate excavating machin- 
ery (originating at New Orleans, La,), Jacksonville, Fla., to Key 
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West, Fla., for export to Cuba, inapplicable. Applicable rate 
25 cents. Reparation of $53.28 proposed. 


Strawberries 


No. 19701 H. J. Lewis Co. et al. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco 
et al., and a sub-number, F. M. Baldwin & Co. et al. vs. Belt 
Railway of Chicago et al. By Examiner W. T. Croft. Dis- 
missal proposed. Rates, strawberries, carloads, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri and Kansas points to Detroit, Lansing, Kalamazoo, Battle 
Creek, and Jackson, Mich., and Toledo, O., not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


S. P. FOURTH SECTION CASE 


Fourth section relief for the Southern Pacific, on substan- 
tially all carload traffic competitive with traffic through the 
Panama canal carried by the intercoastal steamship lines, via 
its Sunset-Gulf ocean-and-rail route through Galveston or Hous- 
ton, Tex., between New York and Baltimore piers and Cali- 
fornia terminals, has been recommended by Examiner W. A. 
Disque, in what he calls Southern Pacific Transcontinental 
Cases. It was created by the carrier’s fourth section applica- 
tions Nos. 13638 and 13639. The report, if adopted by the 
Commission, would permit the Southern Pacific to establish 
rates between the coast terminals mentioned without observ- 
ing the fourth section at intermediate points in Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. 

“From a cold, practical, business standpoint it seems im- 
possible to conceive a more clean-cut, outstandingly meritori- 
ous case for relief than this is and so far as we can see, no 
violations of law would result from granting the applications,” 
Disque proposes that the Commission shall say. “The only 
important question in the case is whether some consideration of 
public policy requires denial of relief. In the exercise of the discre- 
tion vested in us we have considered whether the public in- 
terest would be adversely affected by the establishment of the 
proposed rates. We have decided that it would not.” 

Disque says that the great bulk of the traffic under consid- 
eration should continue to move via the canal, notwithstanding 
the grant of relief, adding that the Southern Pacific and its 
subsidiaries, applicants, are entitled to compete for a portion 
of it and adjust their rates accordingly. 

“To that end the proposed rates are worthy of trial,” con- 
tinues the examiner. “The applications, as modified at the 
hearing, and with the supplemental authority sought to meet, 
within limits, possible reductions by the canal lines, is granted. 
This, of course, includes a grant of relief where the proposed 
rates, plus other rates already in effect, would result in de- 
partures from the fourth section. 

“However, if the rates authorized result in the diversion 
of an unduly heavy tonnage—perhaps more than a couple of 
hundred thousand tons per year—from the canal lines, some 
revision may have to be made. The case will accordingly be 
held open for possible further action after the new rates have 
been in effect for a reasonable period. It should be made clear 
that it is not necessarily our purpose to authorize rates for the 
applicants that will be substantially equal, all things consid- 
ered, to those of the canal lines, which is the theory of the 
proposal. Such rates might attract too much traffic. 

“This should not be understood to mean that it is the 
function of this Commission to divide or apportion traffic be- 
tween rivals, but one adjustment of the applicants’ rates might 
be in the public interest and another not. Experience alone 
can demonstrate what will constitute a reasonable differential 
basis for the applicants’ rates. 

“The applicants and the canal lines will have to learn to 
live together and work in harmony. The transcontinental all- 
rail lines should not see in this decision any particular encour- 
agement for the filing of new applications.” 

The applications, one for westbound and another for east- 
bound traffic, were filed by the Southern Pacific and its subsid- 
iaries. Disque said that practically the only commodities not 
embraced in the applications were fresh fruits and vegetables; 
lumber and petroleum and their products; explosives; east- 
bound wool; freight in bulk; light and bulky set-up articles 
such as automobiles, and commodities moving on class rates or 
less-than-carload commodity rates. 

By equating the water-line distance between New York 
and Galveston in the ratio of three to one, Disque arrived at 
the conclusion that the haul of the steamers between New 
York and Galveston was equal to about 720 all-rail miles. The 
weighted average haul from the Texas port to the California 
terminals he calculated at about 2,000 miles. That was part 
of a detailed cost study. 

Pointing out that the Gulf-Sunset route was organized 
about 50 years ago with transcontinental traffic particularly in 
mind, Disque said that the Morgan Line of steamships, a 
Southern Pacific subsidiary, operating on the water part of the 
route, was particularly in need of additional traffic to permit 
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of more efficient operation and justify continued operation. He 
said it operated nineteen steamers but that several were gen- 
erally idle, with the movement of transcontinental traffic over 
the route for several years past sporadic and almost negligible. 
He said that the lines operating through the Panama canal, 
with their efficient service and low rates, had been taking 
practically all the traffic, except that which moved all-rail, 
principally from and to points far inland. Disque incorporated 
a table of the takings of the Sunset-Gulf route in the four 
years ended with 1928. 

In 1928 Disque said that the tonnage over that route, as- 
suming 20 tons for a carload, was but 46 carloads, consisting 
mostly of westbound iron and steel articles and electrical 
machinery. In the four year period he said that practically 
the only commodities that moved at the rate of more than 
one or two carloads a year were iron and steel articles, elec- 
trical machinery and cigarettes. 

While the tonnage moving over the ocean-rail routes was 
so small, Disque said, that the business of the canal lines had 
increased by substantial proportions every year in the past 
decade. For several years after the war he said it was neg- 
ligible, but that in 1927, the westbound traffic amounted to 
more than 2,725,000 long tons, while the eastbound traffic ex- 
ceeded 8,000,000 tons, consisting to a large extent of lumber 
and petroleum. But subtracting those commodities, the tonnage 
between New York and Baltimore, on the one hand, and Cal- 
ifornia, on the other, in 1927 amounted to 1,900,000 net tons, the 
same as in 1923, and only slightly more than in the intervening 
years. His estimate was that the traffic, exclusive of lumber 
and petroleum, carried by the canal lines, averaged 1,500,000 
tons a year, there being between 35 and 40 canal lines operating 
from one to 28 ships each. In addition, he said, there were 
tramp steamers using the canal. The lines with which this 
case was concerned, the examiner said, were about a dozen in 
number, generally members of a conference organized in 1927, 
the tariffs of which were filed with the Shipping Board, naming 
maximum rates, leaving the lines to name lower rates at will. 
In addition, he said, the lines had contract rates on the prin- 
cipal commodities. , 

Such limited fourth section relief as the Southern Pacific 
has, not having produced an appreciable amount of business, 
that carrier came to the conclusion that substantial reductions 
should be made to meet the competition of the canal lines. 

Each of the proposed rates, about 820 westbound, and about 
200 eastbound, was made by adding 10 per cent to what the 
Southern Pacific understood to be the generally used inter- 
coastal steamship conference rate applicable from and to the 
ports locally, and then adding certain amounts to approximate 
marine insurance, the California state toll and other incidental 
expenses entailed in shipping by water through the canal, chief 
among which were switching or trucking charges between ship- 
side 1. industrial sidings, and the cost of transferring the 
load Trom car to ship or from ship to car. Such additions, 
Disque said, made the proposed rates considerably less than 
10 per cent above the total charges via the canal. No diver- 
sion, reconsignment or other privileges not available via the 
canal would be accorded in connection with the proposed rates. 
No attempt was made to meet the proportional rates of the con- 
ference lines or any rates of the non-conference lines or tramp 
steamers. 


A few typical present and proposed rates are: Westbound, 
iron and steel, present, 100 cents; proposed, 42.5 cents; soda 
products, present, 100 cents; proposed 40 cents. Eastbound, 
canned goods, 105 cents, proposed, 52.5 cents. Disque said 
that while many of the proposed rates were less than half of 
se present rates, on the average the ratio would be considerably 

igher. 

In addition to the authority sought for the establishment of 
the rates specifically set forth, the Southern Pacific asked for 
general authority to continue the proposed 10 per cent differ- 
ential in case canal rates were changed. In other words, he 
said, the applicants would like to be able to let their rates rise 
and fall with those of the canal lines, without the necessity of 
coming to the Commission in each instance where a reduction 
was desired. The Southern Pacific urged that such authority 
would constitute an effective deterrent to reductions on the part 
of the canal lines and said that it did not believe it would have 
to make use of it to any substantial degree. Disque said that 
if the general supplementary authority sought were not granted, 
the applicants would be left in a rather uncertain position 
with respect to the future, as the canal lines, by reducing rates, 
could nullify, at least for considerable periods, the effect of 
the specific rates that might be authorized, and many new ap- 
plications might accordingly be necessary from time to time. 

The Southern Pacific said it expected, if given relief, to 
achieve great economies west of the Texas ports by loading 
two carloads into one car wherever practicable. It pointed out 
that its ships were light loaded and that they could carry much 
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heavier loads without additional expense other than that of 
loading and unloading the added cargo and that the additional 
traffic could be handled at much less unit expense than that 
already moving. It said that the proposed rates were not for 
application at intermediate points, because there was no com- 
petition at them to require the rates and because the rates were 
regarded as far less than reasonable maxima. Disque said 
that although there appeared to be no public demand for the 
proposed rates, the Southern Pacific urged that it would be 
in the public interest to put the Sunset-Gulf route on a com- 
petitive footing with the canal lines, not only because of its 
faster service but because the shipper would be afforded more 
freedom in the choice of rates and routes. It was pointed out 
that the rates would help the labor situation on the Southern 
Pacific lines, but Disque said that that would be at the expense 
of labor on the canal lines. 

Generally speaking, the Gulf ports and the Pacific ports and 
the business organizations thereat supported the applications, 
while the conference ship lines and some state regulating au- 
thorities and commercial interests in several of the intermoun- 
tain states opposed the grant of relief. They urged, said Disque, 
that the Southern Pacific’s showing as to the proposed rates 
being reasonably compensatory was based upon too many 
assumptions and that as the Southern Pacific, serving the in- 
terior, could live without the traffic here involved, the traffic in 
question should be reserved for the canal lines which could not 
reach so far inland as they would like because the rail lines, 
generally, had failed to establish proportional rates to and from 
the ports, applicable on traffic through the canal. One of the 
principal contentions, the report said, was that grant of the 
relief would result in waste of transportation. The protestants, 
he said, asserted that there was no good reason why the South- 
ern Pacific lines, as public servants, should be authorized to 
handle this freight on the out-of-pocket basis, when it could 
be handled by the canal lines at about the same rates on the 
full-cost basis. They invoked, he said, the principle applied by 
the Commission in connection with requests for fourth section 
relief for very circuitous rail lines on the presumption that such 
relief would entail wasteful transportation. The protestants, he 
said, also contended that Congress had indicated that traffic 


through the canal should be increased rather than reduced, and* 


that the canal lines should be kept in vigorous condition, citing 
section 500 of the transportation act in that connection. 

“It must be remembered,” said Disque, “that the Morgan 
Line, constituting about one-half of the Sunset-Guif route, is a 
part of our merchant marine and entitled to consideration under 
the above law.” Leading up to the conclusion stated at the 
beginning of this abstract, beginning with the words, “from a 
cold, practical, business standpoint,’ Disque said: 


The applicants as a family have been doing very well without this 
traffic. They would fare better if they had a substantial portion of it. 
Some of the stronger canal lines have probably been operating very 
successfully, while the weaker lines have not. The stronger lines no 
doubt could live even if the applicants took a substantial portion of 
the traffic, but the weaker lines might be forced to withdraw from the 
intercoastal trade and seek other fields, if any profitable ones remain. 

Whether or not the relief sought would be economically desirable 
depends very largely on how much traffic would be taken from the 
canal lines under equally efficient solicitation. If the amount were 
small no particular harm would be done, but if it were very large, 
serious consequences might ensue. The applicants could probably 
take all of the canal traffic here involved, perhaps only 3 or 4 per 
cent of the amount of their present family tonnage, without straining 
their facilities. This would no doubt considerably increase their net 
earnings, but would put the canal lines out of business. We should 
take no action that would lead to the latter result. All this relates to 
the question of whether the proposed differential basis is proper. The 
matter must be left to speculation or future experience. 

The applicants have a fundamental right to run their own affairs, 
subject to our regulation. It is not our business to control or manage 
their properties. We have no arbitrary power to grant or deny fourth 
section applications according to our private notions, or the desire of 
particular interests or the general shipping public, but must be gov- 
erned by definite rules of action gathered from the letter and spirit of 
the laws of Congress under which we operate. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


(Continued from page 18) 
in Texas, inapplicable. Applicable rate was 50 cents. That 
rate not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Reparation 
awarded. 
Pig Iron 

No. 22833, H. B. Smith Co. vs. New York Central et al. By 
division 5. Shipments, pig iron, Buffalo, N. Y., to Westfield, 
Mass., misrouted by the New York Central. Reparation awarded 
to the basis of the difference between the rate charged and 
that applicable over the route via Troy, N. Y. 


Cranes and Hoists 


No. 22863, General Construction Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, cranes and hoists, with 
detachable parts, Palm, Fla., to St. Joe, Ark., applicable and 
not unreasonable. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Defendant carriers in No. 19130, California Growers’ and 
Shippers’ Protective League vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
et al., in a reply filed with the Commission to the petitions of 
complainant and interveners for reopening of the proceeding 
because of the Supreme Court’s rejection of the Hoch-Smith 
rates ordered by the Commission, say that the petitions and 
motion to file an amended complaint should be denied. 

The carriers assert that the rates attacked “are and have 
been found by the Commission to be lawful under section 1 of 
the act.” 

“The Hoch-Smith resolution,” say the carriers, “has been 
held by the Supreme Court to work no substantial change in the 
meaning or operation of the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act, and the finding of the Commission herein reducing 
the rates attacked has been found by that court to rest upon 
an erroneous construction of the joint resolution. 

“Every issue presented in this proceeding has thus been 
determined adversely to the complainant, and the lawfulness 
of the rates assailed has in every respect been sustained. 

The Commission, according to the reply, has three times 
sustained the lawfulness of the rates assailed under section 1 
of the act. The carriers say that what is sought is simply a 
reconsideration of the Commission’s repeated findings that the 
rates assailed are not unreasonable. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3479 the Commission suspended, from July 
1 until February 1, schedules in supplement No. 108 to Cottrell’s 
I. C. C. No. 696; Supplement No. 15 to Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 32; 
supplements Nos. 72 and 73 to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1984, and 
numerous other agency and individual lines’ tariffs. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to cancel commodity rates on stone, 
granite or marble, natural or artificial, in carloads and less than 
carloads, between points in southern classification territory, 
and between points in southern classification territory, on the 
one hand, and points in official classification territory, on the 
other, and to apply in lieu thereof higher class rates or rates 
made certain percentages of first class rates. 

In I. and S. No. 3481 the Commission suspended, from July 
1 until February 1, schedules in supplements Nos. 17 and 22 to 
Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1337, and in various other tariffs filed by 
agents and individual lines. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel commodity rates on non-ferrous scrap metals and 
establish in lieu thereof exceptions to the southern classification 
which provide 32.5 per cent of first class rates on scrap brass, 
bronze, copper and aluminum, and ninth class rates on scrap 
lead, zinc and certain residues, from, to and between points in 
southern classification territory. The suspended schedules would 
result in both increased and reduced rates. 

In I. and S. No. 3486 the Commission suspended, from July 
1 until February 1, schedules in Supplement No. 22 to Speiden’s 
I. C. C. No. 1337, and various other tariffs. The suspended 
schedules propose to revise rates on wooden curtain poles, in 
carloads and less than carloads, from, to and between points in 
southern classification territory. The following is illustrative, 
rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 


From— Chattanooga, Tenn. 
‘Wooden Curtain Poles 
Without fixtures With fixtures 

— — Present Proposed 


52.5 69 56 108 








To— 
Comet, O. cccccccevve 
New York, N. Y..cccccece 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23527, Mississippi Cotton Seed Products Co. et al. vs. 
A. G. S. et al. Alabama Mining Institute Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23241, Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. 
vs. B. & O. et al. City of Pittsburgh permitted to intervene. 

No. 23467, Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. G. C. & S. F. 
et al. New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau permitted to inter- 
vene. 

Finance No. 8251, joint application of Texas & New Orleans 
and Lake Charles & Northern. Orange Chamber of Commerce 
and Texas Creosoting Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19823, Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. K. C. M. & O. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for further hearing under shortened pro- 
cedure solely with respect to routes over which prescribed rate 
of 41 cents is to apply, and A. T. & S. F. made an additional 
party defendant. 

No. 20262, Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., No. 20307, Amarillo Board of City Development 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 20425, Cicero Smith Lumber 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al Order heretofore entered in these 


proceedings dated April 25, 1930, has been amended by inserting 
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after the word “below” in second ordering paragraph and after 
the word “order” in the third ordering paragraph the follow- 
ing words: “over the shortest routes available under the rates 
assailed” 

Finance No. 3385, construction of extention by Cambria & 
Indiana. Time prescribed in said certificate, as extended, in 
which the Cambria & Indiana shall commence and complete the 
construction of extension of its railroad therein authorized, has 
been further extended to July 1, 1931, and June 30, 1932, re- 
spectively. 

Finance No. 7095, application Surry, Sussex & Southamp- 
ton. Application dismissed upon applicant’s request without 
prejudice. ; 

No. 23408, National Zinc Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
General Chemical Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23437, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Rea-Patterson Milling Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23508, Public Utilities Commission of state of Idaho 
vs. O. S. L. et al. Portland Traffic and Transportation Associa- 
tion permitted to intervene. 

No. 23375, Central Alloy Corporation et al. vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. Domestic Coke Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23437, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Louisville Board of Trade permitted to intervene. 

No. 23524, West Virginia Livestock Growers and Shippers 
et al. vs. C. & O. et al. State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia permitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


I. & S. 3460, charcoal, wood and charcoal briquettes from, to 
and between points in southern territory. Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation asks the Commission for modification in its orders 
of May 19, 1930, and June 3, 1930, and vacation of suspension 
of Class 11 rates on wood charcoal and charcoal briquettes be- 
tween points in southern territory. . 

No. 23437, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Cairo Board of Trade, Cincinnati Board of Trade, 
Louisville Board of Trade, Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
ask for consolidation of this case for hearing, brief and argu- 
ment at same time and place as hearing in No. 17000, part 7-A, 
grain and grain products to and within southeastern territory. 

No. 21889, Southeastern Plate Glass Co. vs. St. L.-S. PF. 
and M. & O. Defendants ask for further hearing. 

No. 17448, Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. vs. T. & P. 
Pacific asks for partial vacation of reparation order. 

No. 19130, California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective 
League vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Railroad Commsision of State 
of California asks for reopening of cause for rehearing and 
reargument. 

No. 23485, Lucey Products Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Defendants ask for dismissal of complaint as Commis- 
sion has already decided on its merits a previous complaint 
involving the same issues, covering the identical shipments 
and brought by the same complainants against the same de- 
fendants. 

No. 19876, New England Milk Rate Committee et al. vs. 
B. & A. et al. Complainants ask for rehearing. 

No. 19530, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. and No. 18460, Community Service Station Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effec- 
tive date of order, rehearing and/or reargument before and re- 
consideration by entire Commission. 

No. 22032, Everett Hardware Lumber Co. et al. vs. H. & 
B. T. Mt. R. R. & Coal Co. et al. Defendants ask for rehearing 
or reargument therein. 

No. 22707, The Astrup Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
ask for rehearing. 

No. 22219, Seele Brothers Grain Co. vs. 
Complainant asks for a rehearing. 


Texas & 


Complainant 


C. & A. et ail. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8348. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. asks authority 
2 less than a mile of its Chisholms Island Spur in Beaufort 
:0 7 & © 
; Finance No. 8350. Colorado & Southern Railway Co. asks author- 
ity to issue and sell $20,000,000 of general mortgage 4% per cae guns 
bonds at-93 per cent of their face value to J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
the First National Bank of the City of New York. ; 

Finance No. 8351. Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon a part of a line in Huron county, Mich., a quarter 
of a mile —- extending from Mile Post 99.65 to Mile Post 99.90. 
a. ee = ooge | gy Co. asks authority to 

y R re) rst mortgage -year er cent 1 
the request of the New Haven, teanee. =» oe eee 

Finance No. 8353. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue $1,150,876.69 of 4% per cent general unified mortgage bonds 
to reimburse the applicant for expenditures made for additions and 
betterments and equipment and to be held in the company’s treasury 
for the present. 

Finance No. 8343. Erie & Pittsburgh Railroad Co. and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., lessee, ask authority to extend the line of the 
Erie & Pittsburgh and the operation thereof by the purchase of ap- 
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proximately 1.90 miles of existing line of the Sharpsville Railroad Co. 
at Sharpsville, Pa. 

Finance No. 8344. Western New York & Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. and Pennsylvania Railroad Co., lessee, ask authority to extend 
the line of the Western New York & Pennsylvania from Wilmington 
Junction to New Wilmington, Pa., and the operation thereof by the 
purchase of a portion of existing line of the Sharpsville Railroad Co. 

Finance No. 8346. Boston & Maine Railroad and Vermont Valley 
Railroad asks authority to extend, for ten years, two agreements 
defining the practicable arrangements under which the Boston & 
Maine conducts its operation of the Vermont Valley, as sole stock- 
holder thereof, and of the Sullivan County Railroad, of which the 
Vermont Valley is the’ sole stockholder. 

Finance No. 8354. The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Co. has applied for authority to abandon operation of its branch line 
of narrow gauge railroad from Taos Junction to La Madera, N. M., 
a distance of 16.43 miles. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 8267, granting au- 
thority to issue $100,000 of Georgia & Florida Railroad receivers’ cer- 
tificates, series A, in addition to the $500,000 of certificates hereto- 
fore authorized, said certificates to be sold at not less than 95 per 
cent of par and accrued interest and the proceeds used for the purposes 
set forth in the previous report, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8232, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad of control of the Springfield Term- 
inal Railway Company, by purchase of capital stock, conditions pre- 
scribed, approved. 


RECIPROCAL BUYING 


In effect, the testimony of James E. Gorman, president of 
the Rock Island, and letters exchanged between him and Arthur 
Meeker, Armour official, introduced, June 27, at the Chicago 
hearing in the Federal Trade Commission prosecution of the 
Waugh Equipment Company, Arthur Meeker, F. W. Ellis and 
J. B. Seott, of Armour and Company (see Traffic World, June 
28, p. 1734), gave the cue to the legal and moral issues in 
the proceeding. The correspondence was couched in friendly 
terms and indicated an interest on the part of Mr. Meeker in 
sales of the draft gear manufacturing company, and on the 
part of President Gorman, recognition that there might be some 
connection between purchases by the Rock Island and the ton- 
nage it received from the company of which Mr. Meeker was 
an official. 

Under questioning, President Gorman explained that he had 
been favorably impressed with the information he had been 
able to obtain on the Waugh gears and declared that, though 
he didn’t consider there was any mathematical relationship 
between purchases of his line of the Waugh equipment, with 
use of a little “imagination,” he was able to view it as a part 
of good business to make such purchases. The Rock Island 
believed, according to his testimony, that, other things being 
equal, it was alwas a good thing to make purchases of a com- 
pany that had a large amount of business to offer the railroad. 
He added further comment to the effect that there were too 
many manufacturers of railway equipment for them all to expect 
large purchases; that solicitation of the draft gear business was 
most intensively pursued, and that he thought some of the 
companies might well give way to those that had something 
to give in return for patronage. 

The hearing was concluded June 28, with the presentation 
of three non-railroad witnesses, whose contribution was essen- 
tially of a technical nature. They were George A. Hood, sec- 
retary and treasurer, Mechanical Manufacturing Company; F. W. 
Ellis, vice-president, Armour and Company, and president, Ar- 
mour Car Lines, and James A. Horton, attorney for the Trade 
Commission. 

After the last witness had left the stand, E. F. Haycraft, 
attorney in charge of the prosecution, reoffered a long list of 
exhibits formerly presented and rejected. The objections of 
the defense attorney were again sustained by the presiding 
examiner, Edward M. Averill. Mr. Haycraft announced that, 
between the time of adjournment and reconvening in New York 
for completion of his part of the case, he would attempt to 
obtain a ruling from the Trade Commission as to admissibility 
of the evidence rejected. That ruling, he thought, would not 
be forthcoming, however, before September, following summer 
vacations. 


CONTROL OF WESTERN MARYLAND 
The Commission has granted the petition of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company for an extension of time within which 
to divest itself of all capital stock of the Western Maryland 


Railway Company in No. 21032, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission vs. B. & O. The Baltimore & Ohio now has until and 
including January 13, 1931, to comply with the order requiring 
it to get rid of the Western Maryland stock. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 23316, Riverside Cement Co. vs. L. A. & 
S. L. R. R., assigned for July 1, at Los Angeles, Calif., before 
Examiner Koebel, was canceled, 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals. Sixth Circuit.) Reviewing court 
must view evidence in light most favorable to party against 
whom verdict is directed.—Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co. vs. 
Southern Pacific Co., 39 Fed. Rep. (2d) 840. 

Shipper suing carrier must show merchandise was in better 
condition when delivered to carrier than when received at des- 
tination and must show extent of damage.—lIbid. 

Evidence in action by shipper held insufficient to make issue 
for jury as to extent of damage to ice cans while in carrier’s pos- 
session. 

These ice cans were first shipped by rail to Baltimore, then 
were transferred to a steamship, by which they were carried to 
San Francisco, and there unloaded and delivered to the defend- 
ant carrier for transportation. The cans were smaller at the 
bottom than at the top and were packed for shipment in groups 
or “bundles” containing three or four cans piled one inside of 
the other. It did not appear what was the condition of the cans 
when they were delivered to the first carrier for shipment or 
when delivered to the steamship company. However, the de- 
fendant carrier’s representatives checked the number of “bun- 
dles” and observed their condition at the dock before loading on 
defendant’s cars. Defendant by bills of lading receipted speci- 
fied number of “bundles of ice cans in apparent good order, 
except as noted.”—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) Evidence 
held not to authorize submitting jury issue as to damages in 
difference in market value of cattle for railroad’s negligent delay 
in transportation. (Lide & Laney vs. Texas & P. Ry. Co., 27 
S. W. Rep. (2d) 836.) 

Evidence held to raise jury issue as to money expended for 
extra feed for cattle because of railroad’s negligent delay in 
transportation.—Ibid. 

Cost of extra feed for cattle, made necessary by railroad’s 
delay in transportation, held recoverable as element of damages 
when pleaded.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) _ 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Operator of bus line on 
route paralleling one which under municipal consent must begin 
operations by fixed date cannot complain of breach of condition, 
since he was not party in interest. (Marathon Bus Line vs. State 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners, 150 Atl. Rep. 224.) 

Municipal consents preceding application to utility commis- 
sion to operate bus line cannot be collaterally attacked for breach 
of condition by certiorari to review order of utility commission. 
—Ibid. 

Time fixed by municipal consents for beginning operation 
of bus line held not to include delay occasioned by application 
to utility commission.—Ibid. 

Utility commission had jurisdiction of application to operate 
bus line where time fixed by municipal consents for beginning 
operation had not expired.—Ibid. 

Evidence held not to show that order of utility commission 
allowing operation of parallel bus line was unreasonable, in view 
of restriction as to local traffic.—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. San Antonio.) State has 
authority to require motor bus owner to secure certificate of 
convenience before operating busses over highways within state 
(Motor Bus Law (Acts 40th Leg. (1927) c. 270), as amended by 
Acts 41st Leg. Ist Called Sess. (1929) c. 78, sec. 1 (Vernon’s 
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Ann. Civ. St. art. 9lla, sec. 1, subsec. c.) ) Woolf vs. Del Rio 
Motor Transportation Co., 27 S. W. Rep. (2d) 874.) 

City of Villa Acuna, Mexico, held not “suburb” of Del Rio, 
Tex., within meaning of motor bus statute requiring certificate 
of convenience and necessity (Motor Bus Law (Acts 40th Leg. 
(1927) c. 270), as amended by Acts 41st Leg. 1st Called Sess. 
(1929), c. 78, sec. 1 (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. art. 91la, sec. 1, sub- 
sec. c.) ) 

“Suburb” is an outlying part of a city or town; a smaller 
place adjacent to a city.—Ibid. 

Motor transportation company held entitled to enjoin de- 
fendants from operating transportation line for hire between 
city of Del Rio, Tex., and Villa Acuna, Mexico, without permit 
(Motor Bus Law (Acts 40th Leb. (1927) c. 270), as amended by 
Acts 41st Leg. 1st Called Sess. (1929) c. 78, sec. 1 (Vernon’s Ann. 
Civ. St. art. 91la, sec. 1, subsec. c.) )—Ibid. 

Railroad Commission has power to prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations necessary for government of motor bus companies and 
routes and safety of operations of each motor bus company.— 
Ibid. 

State has authority to require motor bus owners to make 
application to Railroad Commission for permit to operate over 
highways of state and to observe regulations as prerequisite 
to use of highways (Motor Bus Law (Acts 40th Leg. (1927) ec. 
270), as amended by Acts 41st Leg. 1st Called Sess. (1929) c. 78, 
sec. 1 (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. art. 9l1la, sec. 1, subsec. c.) )—Ibid. 

Motor Bus Law applies to all operators using public high- 
ways for transporting persons for hire, whether engaged regu- 
larly in business or not (Motor Bus Law (Acts 40th Leg. (1927) 
c. 270), as amended by Acts 41st Leg. Ist Called Sess. (1929), c. 
78, sec. 1 (Vernon’s Ann. St. art 91la, sec. 1, subsec. c)).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Washington.) Department of Public 
Works does not have unlimited power to grant certificates of 
convenience and necessity regardless of existing conditions 
(Laws 1921, p. 341, sec. 4). 

Laws 1921, p. 341, sec. 4, expressly provides that Department 
of Public Works shall have power to grant certificate in territory 
already served by certificate holder only when existing certificate 
holder will not perform service to satisfaction of department. 
(North Coast Transportation Co. vs. Department of Public Works, 
288 Pac. Rep. 245.) 

Formal complaint to Department of Public Works of inade- 
quate motor coach service would not alone be sufficient to war- 
rant new certificate.—Ibid. 

Holder of certificate of convenience and necessity on con- 
struction of new highway paralleling old held entitled to amend- 
ment of certificate authorizing service over new highway (Laws 
1921, p. 341, sec. 4). 


On completion of new highway paralleling old several appli- 
cations were filed with the Department of Public Works for 
certificate of convenience and necessity authorizing furnishings 
of passenger and express service. One of applications was 
granted, others denied, and application of present certificate 
holder for amendment of certificate so as to authorize operation 
over new highway was denied, thereby inaugurating a new serv- 
ice within meaning of Laws 1921, p. 341, sec. 4, authorizing such 
new service only when certificate holder will not perform service 
to satisfaction of department. It was shown that present holder 
was providing adequate service throughout territory and no for- 
mal complaint of any kind had ever been made to department 
because of inadequacy of service.—Ibid. 





hi 7 D ¢ @ 
Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D., New York.) Court must draw its own 
conclusion without indulging presumption in favor of commis- 
sioner’s report, where evidence is exclusively documentary (The 
Blandon, 39 Fed. Rep. (2d) 933). : 

Shipper, in libel proceedings against vessel to recover dam- 
ages for delay, had burden of proof.—lIbid. 

Amount received by shipper from bankrupt estate of char- 
terer for delay in arrival of cargo must be credited before shipper 
can recover against vessel for delay.—Ibid. 

Most reliable evidence of market value of article at remote 
time is actual sales on or about designated date.—Ibid. 

In determining value of article at remote time, testimony 
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substantiated by contemporary records, compiled in regular 
course of business, is preferred over that which rests in opinion 
or recollection.—Ibid. 

Newspaper quotations showing average actual market prices 
of nitrate reported to newspaper proprietor by dealers held 
admissible to show market value.—Ibid. 

It would be assumed document originally incompetent was 
rendered competent by use thereof by objecting party.—Ibid. 

Allowance of shipper’s claim against bankrupt charterer for 
delay held immaterial and not res judicata in determining dam- 
ages from delay in shippers libel proceeding against vessel. 

The claim presented was for damages for delay in shipment 
of cargo of nitrate. However, the shipper’s claim against the 
charterer was based on a contract requiring the ship to leave 
not later than May 5th, arriving at destination in May, whereas 
the claim against the vessel was based on the terms of the bill 
of lading which merely required that the ship arrive on June 8th. 
Moreover, the interlocutory decree in this case provided as a 
measure of damages the difference in market value at port of 
destination of the cargo between June 8th and July 15th, the 
date when the cargo actually arrived.—lIbid. 

Shipper libeling vessel held not to establish decline in value 
of nitrate between time arrival was due and time of actual 


arrival.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D., New York.) In libel for damages to 
potato shipment, conflicting evidence showed dunnage adequate 
and properly laid and stowage properly effected. 

The dunnage consisted of 13,360 feet of lumber laid cross- 
wise and lengthwise in each hold, forming a sort of crib. Over 
this dunnage was spread a quantity of hay. Vertical dunnage 
was erected alongside the sides of the holds and the bulkheads. 
Between this dunnage and the batons and bulkheads hay was 
stuffed. In loading the cargo, the bags of potatoes were placed 
on slings picked up by the ship’s boom and conveyed into the 
holds. As first rigged the slings were improperly roped, but this 
condition was promptly corrected (The Fredensborg, 39 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 937). 

In libel for damage to potato shipment, evidence showed 
potatoes not damaged by salt as alleged. 

It was shown that less than 1 per cent of the number of 
potatoes constituting the cargo was physically damaged, that 
mechanical injuries not exceeding 2 per cent are not considered 
damage, and that presence of salt will dry a potato and cause 
it to lose weight, but not to decompose.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Clauses in ocean 
bills of lading requiring prompt notice of damage must be en- 
forced, if reasonable (Bombace vs. American Bauxite Co., 39 
Fed. Rep. 867). 

Provision of ocean bill of lading for written notice of dam- 
age held reasonable.—Ibid. 

‘Vessel owner’s agent was not authorized to represent prin- 
cipal in survey after acquired bill of lading, and his knowledge 
of damage was not attributable to principal.—Ibid. 

Vessel owner did not waive, nor estop itself to demand, strict 
compliance with provision of bill of lading for written notice of 
damage by holding survey after its agent acquired bill of lad- 
ing.—Ibid. 

Admiralty permits extreme liberality in pleading and prac- 
tice, disregarding technicalities.—Ibid. 


GEORGIA SAND AND GRAVEL 

The Commission has received word from the Department of 
Justice that the three-judge federal court for the Atlanta, Ga., dis- 
trict, has dismissed No. 563, Georgia Public Service Commission 
vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
bill of the Georgia Highway Commission joined with it in 
which the Georgia bodies asked to have the order of the Com- 
mission in the southern sand and gravel case, 140 I. C. C. 85 
and 160 I. C. C. 309, set aside. The court denied an inter- 
locutory order in an opinion written by Judge Sibley and then 
dismissed the case on its merits after argument at J'ackson- 
ville, Fla., June 24. 


HALT IN CONSOLIDATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


That they preferred no legislation to enactment of the 
substitute of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce for the Couzens halt-in-consolidation resolution (S. 
J. Res. 161), was the position taken by Representatives Hud- 
dleston, of Alabama; Parks, of Arkansas, and Crosser, of Ohio, 
in their minority report on the revised resolution. 

“Under sections 5 (1) (2) of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended by the transportation act of 1920, numerous con- 
solidations, mergers and leases have been consummated,” said 
the minority. “In fact, so many have been proposed during the 
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last two or three years that marked uneasiness has been caused 
throughout the country. The pressure for the general unifica- 
tion bill intensified the feeling upon this subject. 

“On December 9, 1929, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in compliance with section 5 (5) of the interstate com- 
merce act, adopted a plan for the consolidation of all of the 
railroads into 21 systems. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
commission’s action, with its startling potentialities, excited 
much dissatisfaction throughout the country. Particularly were 
the communities and local interests which would be affected 
greatly disturbed and the fears of large numbers of railroad 
workers aroused for its effect upon their positions, and other 
interests. The Commission’s subsequent conditional approval 
of the Great Northern Pacific consolidation had effect to con- 
firm these apprehensions of communities and workers.” 

Continuing, the minority in their report said: 


It was to relieve the anxiety which has thus been aroused that 
S. J. Res. 161 was presented. Its supporters hold that, in order to 
calm the apprehensions of the general public and of labor and local 
interests, all further consolidations except those proposed under 
severe restrictions should be temporarily suspended. In the form in 
which the resolution was passed by the Senate, it provided (1) that 
all consolidations not made under specified conditions be suspended 
until March 4, 1931, and (2) that not more than a single carrier shall 
be controlled through a holding company, trust, pool, or other device. 

The suspension of consolidations until March 4, 1931, permitted 
them_upon the conditions (a) that the interests of employes be safe- 
guarded; (b) that existing routes and channels of commerce be main- 
tained, and that the proponent offer to acquire the remaining lines 
of the system; (c) that, except as to short lines, no consolidations in 
violation of the antitrust laws should be made; and (d) that the 
interest of local communities in general offices and shops be protected. 

The committee’s substitute for the resolution abandons (b) and (c) 
of these conditions. It preserves, as a permanent law, conditions (a) 
and (d) relating to employes and to the removal of offices and shops, 
but as to both of these interests merely mild and insufficient gestures 
of protection are made. As to employes, it provides merely that 
the commission is ‘‘authorized’’ to require that the carriers compen- 
sate, etc., the employes for losses, “‘so far as the Commission has 
determined that it is just and reasonable, in the public interest, so to 
do.’’ The Commission, in the exercise of the discretion thus conferred, 
may ignore the interest of employes altogether, or may balance the 
public interest against the employes’ interest and ignore the latter 
if it be found the lesser. As to the local interest of a community in 
shops and offices, the Commission is given discretion to determine 
“what is just and reasonable and in the public interest’? only where 
the local losses arise under ‘‘a contract for value, a bond issue, or 
any provision of law.’’ No protection whatever is given to local in- 
terests not included in these narrow limitations, and even as to them 
no express authority is given to make any award or to require pay- 
ment, etc. Manifestly, these provisions are wholly inadequate to 
protect either of these interests. 

As to (b) and (c) the substitute contemplates that the Commission 
may continue to approve consolidations of cempeting carriers, that 
combinations and mergers violative of the antitrust laws may go on, 
that existing routes and channels may be disrupted, and that the 
consolidation plan adopted under section 5 (5) be ignored. 


Provisions on Holding Companies 


The substitute changes that part of the resolution aimed at con- 
solidations and mergers through holding companies, trusts, etc., so 
that same will be applicable only to future acquisition of control. 
This is done by eliminating the prohibition against the exercise of 
control and confining it solely to the acquisition of control. Com- 
binations heretofore achieved through holding companies are per- 
mitted to continue their manipulation. Concerns such as the Alle- 
ghany Co., the Pennroad Co., and others, of which there are many, 
organized for the sole purpose of evading the requirements of 
law, are to continue to exercise over the carriers which have come into 
= the control which they are prohibited from exercising 

rectly. : 

Probably numerous controls and combinations effected through 
holding companies and trusts are violative of the antitrust laws. 
The particular vice of this part of the substitute is that it affords a 
means whereby such unlawful combinations may be made lawful. 
The substitute confers upon holding companies, etc., the choice of 
whether they will have legality given to combinations, etc., which 
were made unlawfully, or continue to exercise under them the con- 
trol which they may have illegally gained. 


Conclusion 


For the reasons stated, the substitute is far less satisfactory than 
the resolution as adopted by the Senate. As a whole we regard it 
as of no practical value whatever. Without bringing the good faith 
of its proponents into question, we regard it as an evasion of the facts 
of the situation. 

We are confronted by a practical situation. Adjournment is 
close at hand. If passed at all, the measure must be passed immedi- 
ately. The Senate, after a full hearing and earnest debate, adopted 
the resolution. The House should em it in the Senate form; 
otherwise there is little hope for legislation during the session. 

We would prefer that all legislation upon the subject be defeated 
than to accept a measure such as the substitute, which is so far short 
of the pressing requirements of the situation. Responsibility for such 
—, a upon those who refuse to accept the resolution without 
amendment. 


Representative Glover, of Arkansas, in “extension of re- 
marks” in the Congressional Record, submitted arguments in 
favor of the Couzens resolution. 





CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


_ The National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, in a 
letter to Chairman McManamy, of the Commission, has advised 
that it is in favor of consolidation of the railroads into a limited 
number of systems. It says the Commission’s plan, issued last 
December, is subject to such modifications as will serve the 
public interest and that through natural process, it should result 
in a national system of railroads privately owned, equally sat- 
isfactory to public, shippers, employes and investors, 
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HOLDING COMPANY INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Parker, of the House committee. on interstate 
and foreign commerce, submitted a report of progress on the 
investigation of holding companies to the House, July 2, and 
obtained an additional $25,000 for the work. The House had 
previously authorized $25,000 to be spent by the committee. 
Chairman Parker reported that the committee had committed 
itself to expenditures that would total $29,261.89 up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. 

“The investigation of holding companies under the author- 
ity of H. Res. 114 is being pressed with vigor,” said Chairman 
Parker in his report. “Experienced investigators have gone to 
the offices and have personally examined the books, files, and 
records of 22 holding companies, which are known or believed 
to own voting stocks of railroads for purposes of control. 
Among these are the Pennsylvania Co., the Allegheny Co., and 
the Pennroad Corporation. Seven hundred investment trusts 
and holding companies have been called by questionnaire and 
have disclosed to what extent they deal in the voting stock of 
railroads. Every Class I railroad has carefully filled out an 
elaborate questionnaire and the answers to the questions dis- 
close on the one hand what holding companies are stockholders 
of the railroads and on the other hand in what holding com- 
panies the railroads themselves are stockholders. 

“The investigation is being managed by special counsel, 
Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, former president of the University 
of Texas, and at the time retained by the committee, Referee 
under the Settlement of War Claims act of 1928. Through 
cooperation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a number 
of experienced field workers have been made available in addi- 
tion to trained statisticians and competent accountants. A 
group of economists under direction of counsel and including 
Prof. James C. Bonbright, of Columbia University, has been 
set to studying the genesis, the development, and history of the 
holding companies with a view to determining how they func- 
tion, and showing their place in American business, together 
with their advantages and disadvantages. There are a number 
of difficult constitutional and legal questions connected with 
this investigation. Counsel has added to the staff M. S. Breck- 
enridge, professor of constitutional law, University of North 
Carolina, to assist with the legal studies. 


“There are five lines of major inquiry: First of railroads; 
second, of investment trusts; third, of holding companies; 
fourth, a historical study of the development and functioning of 
holding companies; and fifth, an examination of the legal 
questions. The purpose is to complete these studies, if humanly 
possible, by the time Congress reassembles in December. When 
the results are brought together the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce and the members of the House will 
have the facts called for by the House resolution and the infor- 
mation which will serve as a basis for legislation. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars additional is needed to com- 
plete the investigation. This will be sufficient unless litigation 
should develop somewhere in the course of the inquiries.” 


After referring to the recommendation of the Commission 
that the Congress look into the holding company question, the 
report set forth that a representative of the Commission was 
heard by the committee and that his statements were sufficient 
to justify the misgivings expressed by the Commission in its 
last annual report and to justify the House of Representatives 
in calling for a searching investigation of the methods of con- 
trol of railroads which might lead to possible unifications of 
separate properties without the approval of the Commission. 
Continuing, the report said: 


Legislation has been requested to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Commission to include activities of companies which are in a large 
measure financial or of such character that it may be contended that 
they are not engaged in interstate commerce. It is obvious that such 
legislation should not be framed in the absence of complete knowledge 
of all the facts. Without such knowledge the very purpose of the 
Congress in passing the requested statute might be defeated. More- 
over, untold and unforeseen harm might follow an effort to legislate in 
this new field without the exact knowledge which can be had only as 
a result of the most searching inquiry. The committee is convinced 
that the Commission did well to ask for a careful and searching inves- 
tigation. Before the Congress can reach out and place such activities 
as above mentioned within the jurisdiction of the Commission, it 
should be fully advised as to all the possible results that might follow, 
and that the proposed legislation would reach the evil of which com- 
plaint has been made. Moreover, it should know just how much of 
evil is inherent in the situation to which the attention of the Congress 
has been called. 

Realizing the responsibility carried by the mandate and authority 
under Resolution 114, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce came to the House of Representatives and asked for an appro- 
priation to defray expenses of the _ investigation. After due 
consideration it was decided to ask for only $25,000 to initiate the 
investigation. At that time it was explained to the House that further 
appropriations would be necesSary and at the proper time would be 
requested. It now appears that an additional $25,000 should be appro- 
priated so as to enable the committee to conclude the investigations 
now under way. At the conclusion of the investigations now being 
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prose suted by authority of the committee, the committee will then, in 
the light of the information obtained, make such recommendations to 
the House as in its judgment will conserve and promote the general 
welfare. 

In connection with this request for further appropriations for 
$25,000 the committee on interstate and foreign commerce wishes to 
disclose to the House just how it is using the funds which have been 
made available. The committee employed counsel to assist it in 
directing the investigation. Counsel was authorized to organize such 
a staff as was necessary to make the desired studies and researches. 
Counsel immediately set about outlining the work and providing a 
personnel to do it, and organized a small staff. A much larger staff 
would have been necessary but for an arrangement with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, whereby it made available to counsel 
such expert statisticians and accountants as might be required. 


With respect to the questionnaire sent to railroads, the 
report said that the carriers had been painstaking in trying to 
set forth in detail the information called for. It said, in effect, 
that unusual cooperation on the part of the railroads was made 
evident by the returns sent to the committee, though doubt had 
been expressed originally as to whether such cooperation would 
be forthcoming. Continuing, it said: 


The searching character of the questions and the cooperation and 
understanding shown by the carriers in respondjng to the question- 
naire make the returns a rich storehouse of information as to where 
and by what means, direct or indirect, the control of many of our rail- 
roads is held. In so far as control rests in other carriers or their 
subsidiaries, the returns of the various railroads are supplementary 
and a check on one another. They therefore afford exceptional means 
of relating interests or controls in whichever direction they may run. 


The report then took up the questionnaires sent to invest- 
ment trusts and holding companies. Continuing, the report 
said: 


This questionnaire asked, among other things, for a report on in- 
vestment practices—that is, the kinds of securities held, the degree 
of diversification, the maximum percentage of any company’s voting 
securities which it is their policy to acquire, etc. The numebr of 
holdings on March 31, 1930, classified as between voting and other 
securities and between the securities of common carriers and of other 
corporations, were also to be reported. 


This questionnaire called for a classification of each company and 
—— of its character. Each investment trust was required to 
disclose: 


1. The number of railroad companies whose securities are held. 

2. The number of different companies whose securities are held. 

3. The approximate percentage of total capital invested in the 
securities of each such corporation. 

Each investment trust was further required to furnish the names 
of = officers, directors, or trustees and copies of its latest annual 
report. 


A full response has been made to this questionnaire and a consider- 
able part of the analysis of the returns has been completed. This 
analysis has brought out that investment trusts, as such, because of 
the diversification practiced and the small size of the individual hold- 
ings, are not commonly instruments of control. This conclusion is 
applicable even in the case of the majority of those investment trusts, 
few in number, which concentrate on railroad securities. 


However, after this process of elimination, there are left a group 
of companies which merit further inquiry. Some fall into this group 
because of their large size; others because along with a considerable 
diversification of holdings generally goes an appreciably large holding 
of the securities of railroads or railroad holding companies; others 
because they are in fact holding or investing companies though 
investment trust in name; and others because of certain definitive 
information in the returns. In such cases the control exercised over 
and by such companies and their affiliations with one another and 
with other financial institutions, are subjects requiring attention. 


In this connection it is important to note that, owing to the recency 
of their development and to the unusual financial conditions of the 
past two years or more, many investment trusts have not yet found 
themselves and at present lack a clear course for the future. Also, 
far fewer investment trusts have set up restrictions on their invest- 
ment practices than previous analyses have indicated. This flexi- 
bility or breadth of powers are factors which must be carefully 
weighed in passing upon the potentialities of investment trusts as 
instruments of railroad control. 


Of the holding -:companies to which questionnaires were sent a 
majority have been eliminated from further consideration, owing to 
the fact that their holdings are limited to defined fields (public util- 
ities, aviation companies, etc.). Others are not of sufficient magni- 
tude to require further attention. The remaining returns from hold- 
ing companies are being analyzed and additional information will be 
sought before final disposition of them is made. Coordination of these 
returns with those made by the railroads in response to the question- 
naire sent to them will call for further inquiry. 

Since there are so many investment trusts and since only a few of 
them participate in controlling common carriers, it was practical to 
call them by questionnaire. Counsel decided that so far as the hold- 
ing companies themselves were concerned, those the character of whose 
activities are unknown might first be called by questionnaire. 

The holding companies believed to control railroads are being in- 
vestigated by sending expert accountants to examine their books and 
files. Time may not permit to investigate every such holding com- 
pany, but a sufficient number can be examined by sending investiga- 
tors to them directly that the results will enlighten the House of Rep- 
resentatives as to the typical performances of such companies. Al- 
ready, for several weeks counsel has had from 8 to 10 experts at work 
in the offices of holding companies. They have gone through the 
minutes of meetings of directors and the accounts, records, and other 
files, so as to get correct information of the ownership and control of 
stock, of other securities or interest in any common carrier by such 
holding companies, and so as to determine the effect of such ownership 
and control on interstate or foreign commerce. Twenty-two holding 
companies have already been so examined and are in the process of 
being examined. A number of others are yet to be examined. 

The holding company is not a new device. One of the most impor- 
tant holding companies in the railroad field (the Pennsylvania Co.) was 
organized in 1870. Holding companies have been very active in 
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———_ corporations and in the field of public utilities other than 
railroads. 

What was the genesis of the holding company? Why was it first 
used? How did it develop after it began to be used? What is the 
source of its popularity? How has it been made to function? What 
is its history? What attempts have been made to regulate it by 
states? How has it been modified by such attempts at regulation? 
How has it been used in the field of industry in order to achieve 
control? How has it been used among utilities other than railroads 
in order to achieve control? How has it been used in the railroad field 
in order to achieve control? 

The answers to such questions as these will be of great assistance 
to the committee on interstate and foreign commerce and to the 
members of the House of Representatives when they finally come to 
consider the recommendations of the committee. The answers to 
most such questions are to be found in the decisions of state courts 
and in a literature which is widely scattered. The answers to such 
questions would enable members of Congress to judge the possible 
trend of holding-company development and activity in the field of 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce. To dig out the 
answers to such questions will require the labor of competent econo- 
mists. Counsel has worked out plans for such a study and has 
employed such economists and assistants as are necessary to enable 
him to bring the study to a conclusion within the allotted time. It 
will include such topics as: 

I. The historical sketch of the development of the holding 
company: 

A. In Europe. 

B. In the United States— 

1. Some early examples of holding company develop- 
ment prior to the amendment to the New Jer- 
sey corporation law in 1889. 
The development of holding companies as a device 
for industrial consolidation around 1900. 
3. The extension of the holding company in the local 
public utility field— 
(a) The development of public utility holding com- 
panies. 


(b) The extent of control of public utilities by hold- 
ing companies at the present time. 

(c) Some recent changes and the probable future 
course in holding company development. 

(d) Control and attempts at control of holding 
companies by public service commissions. 

(e) The advantages and disadvantages to the pub- 


lic resulting from the holding companies. 
4. Railroad holding companies— 


(a) How the railroad holding company develop- 
ment has differed from the public utility hold- 
ing company development. 

(b) To what extent is it likely that the evils asso- 


ciated with uncontrolled public utility holding 
companies will develop in the railroad field? 
5. A summary of the extent to which all types of cor- 
porations in America are today under holding 
company control. 
II. Different types of holding companies: 
A. The pure holding company versus the combined operating 
and holding company. 
B. The investment trust type. 
C. The control company— 
1. Companies having legal control. 
2. Companies exercising mere influence. 
D. The finance company (that is, a company which assumes 
mere temporary control during the early period, in 
order to build up an enterprise financially). 


III. The purpose of holding companies (from the point of view 
of their organizers): 
A. To combine with the independent companies under uni- 
form control and/or management. 
B. To finance weak companies until they have been brought 
up to financial independence. 
C. To recapitalize the enterprise. 
IV. Why the holding company is used in preference to other 


possible means of combination: 


A. A brief sketch of what different devices there are for 


securing a combination: 

Pool. 

Express trusts. 

Merger. 

Amalgamation or consolidation. 

Outright purchase of assets. 

Lease 

. Community of interests. 

B. Advantages of the holding company from the viewpoint 
of its promoters (especially by contrast to merger or 
consolidation )— 

Absence of legal difficulties. 

Does not require assent of minority interests. It can 
sometimes be set up by mere minority control. 

The advantages of maintaining distinct corporatae 
entities. 

Advantages in some cases in taxes. 

isadvantages of the holding company from the viewpoint 
of its promoters. 

Trouble with minority stockholders. 

Cumbersomeness and expense of separate 
zation. 

The greater liability of the holding company to disso- 
lution by anti-trust procedures. 

A completely consolidated property can sometimes be 
more easily financed than separate properties 
bound merely by stock control. 

As soon as the committee undertakes to draw a bill it will con- 
a some very difficult legal questions. For example, such ques- 
tions as: 

Can the Congress go further in reguating holding companies than 
it has gone in existing anti-trust legislation? 

Is the regulation of the purchase, ownership, holding, and control 
of securities of a railroad corporation, created.by a state, engaged 
in interstate commerce, by individuals or state corporations, within 
the power of Congress under the “commerce” or “necessary and 
proper” clauses of the Constitution, and/or is it an invasion of state 

hts under the tenth amendmgnt and/or a taking of property 
fthout due process of law under the fifth amendment? 

This will involve the investigation of the following more specific 

problems among others: 

I. Is the sale and/or ownership of securities in common carrier 
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corporations engaged in interstate commerce itself interstate commerce 


so as to give Congress power of regulation, and if so to what extent ~ 


may such regulation be exercised? 


II. Is control of any interstate carrier through stock ownership ~ 


sufficiently direct in its bearing upon interstate commerce to warrant 
Congress in restricting such stock control to cases which it or the 
Interstate commerce Commission considers to be in the public interest? 
III. What interest is sufficient to constitute control or should this 
be left for determination as a question of fact in each case? 
IV. Should Congress desire to prescribe certain tests for deter- 
mining whether stock control of any carrier is in the public interest 


(as, e. g., effect upon competition, labor, etc.), and how could this be 7 
done, or what constitutional limitations or prohibitions would have to 


be avoided? 

V. Can the Interstate Commerce Commission under proper legis- 
lative authority from Congress— 

ds 


ganized under state laws, regular reports concerning their 
interest in interstate carriers? 


B. Regulate the use of such stock ownership as by prohibiting the g 


exercise of voting rights where such exercise would be 
harmful to the public interest? 


C. Prohibit the acquisition of additional stock in any interstate 3 


carrier? 
D. Require the disposition of any stock held contrary to the 
public interest? 


VI. May like regulations be imposed upon individuals who own ~ 
or control securities of common carriers engaged in interstate © 
commerce? 


Counsel has retained a constitutional lawyer to assist in studying 7 


some of these questions. 
There are five major lines of investigation which are being pursued: 
I. That of the railroad companies, which is mainly by question- 


naire and which is to elicit who owns and controls each railroad 7 
and what other railroads or companies interested in railroads are a 


in turn owned or controlled by each railroad. 


II. The second major line of investigation is that of financial 7 
institutions, also by questionnaire, with a view to determining whether ~ 
or not they participate to an appreciable extent in the ownership ~ 
and/or contro] of a railroad, and if so to what extent, if any, any 


railroad owns or controls the financial institution. - 
III. The third line of investigation is primarily of holding com- 


panies and is by field workers who through examination of books and 4 


records are gathering the facts which would show to what extent 
each such a holding company is owned or controlled by a railroad 
and in turn itself participates in the ownership and control of railroads. 
IV. The fourth line of investigation is a comprehensive study of 
the holding company, beginning with its genesis and tracing its his- 
tory and showing its advantages and disadvantages. 
, V. The fifth line of inquiry is directed to the legal questions 
involved in an attempt to extend the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The results from any one of these lines of inquiry will tell only a . 


part of the story. A complete presentation of the real situation can 
be had only after the results from each of these five inquiries are 
brought together. This completed picture will show, on the one hand, 


the ownership and the control of stock, securities, or capital interests © 


in any common carrier by holding companies, investment trusts, 
individuals, partnerships, corporations, associations, and trusts, and, 
on the other hand, will show the ownership and control by the car- 
riers themselves of such holding companies and the like which par- 
ticipate in the control of railroads, and will enable the Congress to 
determine the effect of such ownership and control on interstate and 
foreign commerce. With this information properly summarized from 
these five lines of investigation and research, it is believed the House 
will have the information necessary as a basis for legislation. 

A subcommittee will supervise the investigation during the sum- 
mer and the fall. It is hoped that the committee will be able to 
present a report as soon as Congress convenes. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


The railroads on June 1 had 30,680 freight cars on order, 
according to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. On the same day last year there were 40,484 cars 
on order and 20,712 on order on June 1, 1928. 

Despite the fact the number of freight cars on order on 
June 1, this year, was 9,804 below the number one year ago, 
the number of new freight cars installed in service in the 
first five months this year totaled 41,860 compared with 26,044 
for the same period in 1929, or an increase of 15,819. 


Installations for the first five months this year were also | 


Require from holding companies, investment trusts, etc., or- 7 




























































an increase of 19,592 cars above those for the same period in © 


1928. 
1, 1930, than on any similar date since 1926, the number on 
that day this year having been 431. On June 1, last year, there 
were 324 locomotives on order. 


255 in the same period in 1929 and 670 in 1928. 


Of the freight cars on order on June 1, 1930, reports showed ; 


15,756 were box cars, a decrease of 1,874, compared with the 
same date last year. Coal cars for which orders have been 
placed numbered 11,238, a reduction of 7,873 compared with the 
number of such cars on order on June 1, 1929. Refrigerator 


cars on order totaled 1,992; flat cars, 1,322; stock cars, 272, and : 


other miscellaneous freight cars, 100. 


The railroads also had more locomotives on order on June z 


Locomotives placed in service © 
in the first five months this year totaled 339, compared with | 





Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired ~ 


are not included in the above figures. 


TWO HOLIDAYS FOR lI. C. C. 


The offices of the Commission and other government depart- 
ments will be closed Saturday, July 5, as well as July 4, as 
the result of Congress passing a joint resolution declaring July 
5 to be a legal holiday in the District of Columbia. The reso- 
lution became law July 2, when President Hoover signed it. 
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Freight Rates and the Cost of Marketing 


Twelfth of a Series of Articles on ‘Transportation, 


L. C. Sorrell, of the 


industrial transportation, it will be expedient to 

dwell briefly on certain questions mentioned in 
the introductory article of this series concerning the 
importance of transportation as a contributing factor to 
the cost of distribution and marketing.’ The technique 
of cost analysis for marketing is so imperfectly developed 
and uniformity in methods of cost classification is so 
conspicuously absent in this field, that any clear idea 
of the relative contribution of transportation, warehous- 
ing, selling, and advertising to marketing cost is out of 
question.” Furthermore, important changes in market- 
ing methods and costs cannot be traced through any 
comprehensive accumulation of statistical data, such as 
that available to show changes in railway methods and 
costs. The current national census is the first effort to 
obtain even a limited range of data dealing with market- 
ing activities throughout the nation. In spite of the 
obvious limitations of knowledge, the practical traffic 
man should at least be familiar with the controversial 
issues and the evidence, such as it is, that leads contend- 
ing parties to espouse one view or another. 


At least two questions should receive consideration. 
First, as suggested above, the magnitude of the transpor- 
tation bill is significant, for traffic management may be 
blamed if that cost is not controlled. The traffic man- 
ager should know what is properly included in that cost 
and how it compares with other marketing costs. Second, 
the shifting and incidence of transportation charges 
should receive attention. It should be obvious that the 
party paying the freight bill does not necessarily bear 
the expense; it may be passed backward or forward in 
the scheme of distribution. 

Who really does sustain the loss, when freight rates 
are increased, or who enjoys the gain, when they are 
reduced? Take the proposed St. Lawrence waterway 
as an example. Proponents of that scheme argue that 
the grain farmer will receive the benefit of that improve- 
ment, for the price of wheat is fixed in a world market, 
which is focused at Liverpool. Then the price of wheat 
at any western shipping point in the United States can- 
not well be above the Liverpool price, less the freight 
required to convey the wheat there. If, then, the freight 
rate is reduced, will not the price received by the farmer 


B izcest: turning to the administrative aspects of 





1The reader should recall the definitions chosen for present dis- 
cussion ‘and given in the introductory article of this series. Market- 
ing was taken to mean the complex group of services involved in 
getting merchandise from producer to consumer, excluding only those 
functions which involve alterations in the form of the commodity. 
Distribution was taken to mean physical distribution; namely, the 
actual movement of goods from producers to dealers and/or con- 
sumers. Thus, marketing is the more comprehensive term, as it 
includes selling and advertising as well. 

2J do not mean that the individual firms do not have figures that 
purport to show their marketing costs, according to some scheme of 
classification. Even so, since uniformity of cost classification as 
between different firms does not exist on any large scale, cost com- 
parison becomes difficult and cost summation impossible. Further- 
more, transportation costs are seldom revealed in their entirety, as 
a part of marketing costs. Inbound freight is usually charged to the 
cost of goods sold; hence it does not appear as a marketing cost 
either for vendor or vendee. Out freight and drayage is sometimes 
charged as a marketing cost, especially if assumed only to meet 
competition at some point; but, if assumed generally, they are often 
treated as a deduction from gross sales and not as a marketing 
expense. What transportation cost should include offers more diffi- 
culty. Freight, express, drayage, of course, are included; but ship- 
ping room and receiving room expense and cost of packaging for 
transport often appear somewhere in factory cost and traffic expense 
becomes part of administrative expense. A cost statement of an 
individual firm probably never shows the true amount of transporta- 
tion expense involved in marketing its products. 


Production, and Marketing, by Prof. 
University of Chicago 


be increased accordingly? But then, on the other hand, 
might not the price paid by the consumer be reduced 
accordingly? In other words, will the consumer receive 
the benefit of the reduced transport rate, or the farmer? 
Or will both participate? Numerous questions of rate 
readjustments are associated with issues of this kind. 


The Cost of Marketing 


The opinion is prevalent, even among responsible 
students of marketing, that marketing costs probably 
consume at least fifty cents of the consumer’s dollar and 
that marketing costs tend to absorb an increasing pro- 
portion of that dollar. As a consequence, the share to 
producers—farmers, miners, manufacturers—tends to 
become smaller. The inference—implied, if not vigor- 
ously expressed—is that such a condition is uneconomic 
and ethically unjust. The popular idea ascribes superior 
economic merit to the making of things than to the “mere 
passing on” of things, though class distinctions seem to 
base on the opposite idea. 

To a large extent the conclusion that marketing 
costs absorb 50 per cent or more of the consumer’s 
dollar is based on sample estimates. Thus, a commodity 
like bread will be taken for study and the various costs 
will be traced back to the price received by the wheat 
producer for the wheat that entered into the leaf of 
bread. If the study is carefully made, the grower’s price 
received for the wheat will be added to the fabrication 
costs of converting wheat into flour and flour into bread; 
this total will be regarded as “production cost”; the rest 
will be taken as distribution cost and may be resolved 
into transportation cost, advertising outlays, selling 
costs, and so on. Perform a number of such studies for 
numerous products and a general average of distribution 
costs may be taken and may be assumed to hold for dis- 
tribution in general. The correctness of the conclusion 
will depend on the adequacy of the sampling process 
and the correctness of the cost classification system 
chosen. 

It is easily possible that marketing costs are in- 
creasing relative to production costs, but it is not easy to 
demonstrate it by thoroughly trustworthy data. An in- 
dividual firm may show that its marketing costs are a 
lower percentage of gross sales in 1930 than in 1920, 
and, if the classification of marketing expense has re- 
mained the same throughout, this fact may be significant. 
But it is possible that such a lowering of marketing ex- 
pense may have been achieved by passing some function, 
such as storage, back to the producer; if so, it would 
be highly questionable whether any net saving in market- 
ing cost had been realized. The general absence of com- 
prehensive statistics over a series of years, forces critics 
of the system to utilize other methods of establishing this 
contention. The census of occupations is consulted and- 
a classification undertaken between those engaged in 
producing goods and those engaged in distributing and 
selling them. Using this method, they arrive at the con- 
clusion that, over the last forty or fifty years, the num- 
ber of those gainfully employed in marketing operations 
has increased much more rapidly than the number em- 
ployed in manufacturing, mining, and agriculture. The 
adequacy of the classification methods employed is open 
to doubt. 
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‘ If So, What of It? 


It may, furthermore, be contended that proof of either or 
both of these two contentions signifies little. Thus, it has been 
shown in a preceding article that concentration of production 
facilities in large scale productive plants took place in the 
nineteenth century and that the transportation system facili- 
tated this development. Such growth of large producing plants 
required extensive markets (and probably of market areas as 
well) to absorb their output. This would seem to require in- 
creasing the marketing effort to dispose of the output. While 
larger scale marketing probably ushers in certain marketing 
economies, marketing students are inclined to believe that the 
economies so realized are not comparable with those realized 
in large scale production. Therefore, one might conclude that 
a greater marketing expense was incurred in order to reduce 
the production cost. If the production cost should decline 
faster than the marketing cost increased, or if both should 
decline, but production cost at a faster rate than marketing 
cost, then marketing cost would appear to be increasing rela- 
tively to production cost, and yet the general public would 
gain. 

Again, the student of marketing would observe that an in- 
creasing marketing cost might be more apparent than real, 
because it resulted from a transfer to the middlemen, of func- 
tions formerly performed by the consumer himself. In former 
days the consumer purchased in large quantities, stored supplies 
for the winter, and performed his own delivery; today these 
activities, to a large extent, have been transferred to the retail 
store or to the wholesaler. When the consumer performed these 
activities they were not thought of as marketing expense. Today 
they are part of the marketing expense of the middleman. The 
customer, thus, receives more service and the cost of this 
service has now become explicit. 

The real question, therefore, seems to be whether the 
activities performed by the marketing agencies are essntial 
to economic life, as it is now lived, and whether they are per- 
formed as efficiently as they might be carried on. In other 
words, it becomes a problem of waste and the answer to such 
a question cannot be based on facile generalizations, but re- 
quires a careful analysis of the manner in which marketing 
activities are conducted. 


What, or Who Is Responsible? 


As might be expected, the “doctors’ who diagnose the 
economic ills do not agree concerning the germ that causes the 
malady. It will be instructive to submit three samples of their 
conclusions, 

Ralph Borsodi, in his book, “The Distribution Age,” con- 
cludes that physical distribution asborbs a greater part of the 
consomers dollar than does production and fabrication, or mar- 
keting:* 


That more than one-third of all that consumers pay for mer- 
chandise is paid for physical distribution—for transportation, rent, 
and the costs incidental to the physical distribution of goods from the 
moment of their first production to the time and place at which they 
are finally consumed—is a fact which deserves consideration if for 
no other reason than because of its aggregate cost... The amount 
paid for transportation is the biggest single item of cost included in 
the public’s bill for physical distribution. The amount paid to labor 
for work in stock rooms, shipping departments, and similar branches 
of physcal distribution, is probably second in importance. Rent paid 
for warehousing, including rent for so much of the space of retail 
stores used for storage of goods as distinguished from the selling of 
goods, is probably next in importance. 


Stuart Chase, in his book, “The Tragedy of Waste,” after 
defining distribution as the “moving of goods from field and 
factory door to the consumer, and the making of plant whereby 
such goods may be moved,*”’ offers the following contribution. 


On the basis of this definition we are inclined to doubt, if the 
man-power engaged in distribution is increasing greatly as against 
production, or approaches within millions the total engaged in produc- 
tion. The naked process of moving the product and selling it over 
the counter is wasteful enough as we shall see, but it is to be doubted 
if it is any more wasteful as a total phenomenon than the processes 
of production which have been reviewed. . . It really looks as though 
there were three factors involved; the producer, the distributor in the 
physical sense, and the overhead worker—who neither makes nor 
distributes, but records and shouts and serves. It may be true that 
it costs less man-power per unit moved to distribute than it did a 
generation ago, even as it undoubtedly costs less in man power per 
unit produced. What is called the mgunting cost of distribution lies 
in the increase of the overhead trades. 


And the Department of Commerce offers a third view, in 
the following excerpt:® 


It is often supposed that transportation cost, in the form of freight 
charges, represents a large factor in the cost of physical distribution, 
but this is far from being the case. A recent survey of distribution 
cost of 20 staple commodities showed that freight charges amounted 
to only 10 percent of the total, whereas packing, handling, loading, 
pa er ey rehandling, each often repeated several times, accounted 
for the other 90 per cent. In other words, transportation, the one 
part of physical distribution which creates any actual utility costs 
only 10 per cent of the total. The other operations, which add nothing 
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whatever to value, cost 90 per cent of the total, and it is in these 
operations that the greatest waste occurs. 


Summing up these statements, the first believes that 
physical distribution is chiefly responsible for the high cost 
of marketing and that transportation cost is the largest item 
in physical distribution cost; the second claims that selling 
and advertising costs, rather than physical distribution costs, 
are to blame; the third, while recognizing the significance of 
physical distribution cost, thinks transportation is not the 
most important element in physical distribution cost. 

While such views may serve to attract attention to the 
possible sources of waste, the industrial traffic man will be 
forced to attack the problem piecemeal and will seek to effect 
small reductions in unit cost of transport and handling that, 
steadily continued and spread over large volumes, will be sig- 
nificant contributions to the reduction of distribution cost. 


Freight Rates as Elements in Market Price 


In freight rate controversies, as well as disputes concern- 
ing the cost of distribution, the relationship between the market 
price of commodities and the freight rates on those commodities 
is frequently called in question. This is particularly true 
when considerable increases in freght rates are in prospect. 
The different methods of comparison used in such discussions 
should be recognized. 


First, comparison may be made between the cost of the 
final movement of goods to the user (where they disappear 
in that form) and the destination value of the goods. Thus, in 
1920, when the ex parte 74 increases became effective, railroad 
spokesmen urged the relative unimportance of such rate 
changes to the ultimate consumer Taking the shipment of 
shoes from Massachusetts to Chicago, the increase in freight 
rates would amount to only a few cents a pair. The consumer 
would never notice such an increase and, indeed, it is probable 
that it would be absorbed into trade profits. Had the increases 
been confined to final movements of commodities and had the 
middlemen refrained from increasing prices by more than the 
increases in rates, such a comparison might have been correct; 
but, inasmuch, as the provisos were not fulfilled such reasoning 
was incorrect. 


Second, comparison may be made between the transporta- 
tion price of any given movement of a commodity and the 
destination price of that commodity at the termination of that 
movement. Thus, the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of freight revenues and values, issued last September, 
shows that the average freight rate on some 1,285,942,000 tons 
of freight originated in 1928 was but 7 per cent of the com- 
modity values at destination, though this percenetage was 58 
per cent in the case of bituminous coal and only 1.28 per cent 
in the case of automobiles. This figure is useful when atten- 
tion is confined to.a single movement, but the caution given 
by the Commission concerning the interpretation of this figure 
should be observed: 


It is obvious that such a total is exaggerated to the extent that 
there is duplication in the reports of tons originated. Such duplication 
occurs when traffic is reshipped on new bills of lading. For this 
reason, too, the-average freight revenue per ton is un erstated, if 
one has in mind the aggregate revenue paid by a ton from farm or 
mine to the ultimate point of consumption or export. Thus the 
average freight revenue per ton of wheat is shown as $4.36 or 21.8 
cents per hundred pounds. This represents one average movement; 
and more than one such movement is probably necessary to get the 
average ton to a port or flour mill. 


This caution is even more necessary when the rail haul 
is supplemented by a water or motor truck haul. 


A third method is often required—a comparison of the 
final price of a commodity and the aggregate of freight charges 
contained in that price. A commodity like bituminous coal 
probably has but one rail haul and, perhaps, a trucking move- 
ment, The comparison here is easy. But suppose a commodity 
such as steel, into whose production several tons of raw 
materials entered Then, of course, the aggregate of transporta- 
tion charges in the final price of that commodity includes the 
freight on all of the materials used, plus the freight outward to 
the markets. When all freight rates were increased, as they 
were in 1920, the effect of increased rates is not measured by 
the increment in the out freight rate only, but also by the 





8Reference cited, p. 60. This writer uses the term marketing to 
include selling and advertising cost, but not cost of physical 
distribution. 

4Chase, The Tragedy of Waste, pp. 210-2. 

‘Reported in the United States Daily, February 10, 1930. If the 
department intended to argue generally that freight rates were only 
10 per cent of physical distribution costs, this conclusion cannot be 
accepted, For the freight charges on the railroads aggregate some 
5 billions annually; if this sum is 10 per cent of physical disrtibution 
cost, then the latter would amount to some 50 billions. The annual 
income of the nation is only 90 billions and it is quite unlikely that 
physical distribution absorbs so large a portion of the annual income. 
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increases on the inbound tonnage. The concealed freight costs 
are often much greater than the revealed ones. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics selects typical move- 
ments of agricultural products to important markets and com- 
pares the freight rates on those movements with the prevail- 
ing market prices on those commodities Such comparisons 
apparently are designed to show that freight rates are a small 
part of the market price realized, or to show the relationship 
between freight costs and other marketing costs, or to show 
a lack of correspondence between the prices received by the 
producer and the freight rates paid on the shipments, or to 
prove that fluctuations in market prices are not due to freight 
rates. 

(To be continued) 


POSTAL REVENUE PROBLEM 


Rate-making problems faced by the Post Office Department 
were discussed at Asheville, N C., June 30, by Third Assistant 
Postmaster General Frederic A. Tilton, before the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

“Recently in an address the Postmaster General reviewed at 
length the problem of postal finances,” said Mr. Tilton. “The 
burden of his argument was that the present loss in handling 
the mails which is now a charge against the general funds of 
the treasury can be offset only by an increase in the postage 
rate of first class or letter mail. 

“The editorial reaction to that message was divided but 
showed a total lack of understanding and appreciation on the 
part of some editors of the sound reasoning contained in the 
Postmaster General’s address, as well as a pronounced disagree- 
ment with the position of your own spokesmen when they appear 
before the department and committees of Congress. No measure 
to increase the revenue is popular in times of peace. Conse- 
quently this one must be promoted up the arduous path of educa- 
tion and logic. 

“While the Postmaster General is desirous of giving ear to 
competent counsel, he is somewhat confounded when editors 
denounce the proposal for adjustment of revenues through in- 
crease of first class rates while those who direct your business 
policies point out that an increase of second class rates would be 
destructive and drive your publications from the mails. The dog 
chasing his tail may find enjoyment but he makes no progress. 

“The Postmaster General, in his address, presented four propo- 
sitions: 


1. That as a public utility the postal establishment in its purely 
postal functions should be self-supporting; and not rely for its support 
on the contributions of taxpayers; 

2. That the cost of non-postal services and services for which no 
compensation is received should be eliminated from the expenses in 
considering the true deficit; 

That in the interests of the taxpayers every effort should be 
made to keep operating expenses to a minimum; 

4. That the principal or basic commodity of the service is first 
class or letter mail in the transportation of which the government has 
a monopoly; and that as to all other classes the adjustment of rates 
is limited by competing services to what the traffic will bear. 


After reading from a number of editorials criticizing the 
proposal of the Postmaster General, Mr. Tilton said: 
“There are three general arguments common to most of these 
that I have read: 


1. First class mail is carried at a profit so why increase the rate 
on the only class that is producing profit: 
The deficit is due to the mail carried free such as franked 
mail and mail from other departments; 
The political administration does not permit of management 
on business principles. 


Mr. Tilton referred to cost studies and of difficulties in the 
way of arriving at the tost of handling the different classes of 
mail matter in discussion of the first criticism set forth above. 
He said those who would maintain that the cost of handling the 
several classes of mail was the sole index of the rates to be 
charged were quite ignorant of the nature of the subject or pur- 
posely beclouded the issue. 

“The postal deficit for the year ending today will amount 
to $93,000,000,” continued he, adding that of that total some 
$30,000,000 was attributable to the non-postal items or those for 
which no revenue was received. 


Railroads Competing With P. O. D. 


Mr. Tilton said that second-class mail, in the light of cost 
ascertainment, was on the defensive. He said the present rates 
demonstrated, however, that they were not sufficiently low to 
attract the traffic that had been lost to other carriers. He said 
he would like, though time did not permit him to do so, to discuss 
the equities in the circumstance of the railroads “making rates 
for newspapers and periodicals carried as baggage and express 
on the identical trains on which mails are carried at figures far 
below those charged the government for similar space. It would 
appear either that the I. C. C. is not consistent in its rate-making 
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policies or that this inconsistency should be brought to its atten- 
tion. It would also be interesting to know the theory of the 
limitation of the preferential rate to such papers and magazines 
as have been accorded second class entry by the Post Office 
Department.” 

Unless a policy were pursued of sacrificing volume at any 
cost, which policy would dislocate the whole service, said Mr. 
Tilton, the rates on second class might not again be increased. 
To a large degree, he added, a corresponding situation existed 
in respect of third class mail. 

Taking up the second general criticism, Mr. Tilton said: 


The prominence given by editors to franked mail and the cost of 
this to the government had its beginnings in the distant past when 
congressmen and senators are reputed to have sent through the mails 
at government expense such things as cook stoves, safes and house- 
hold furniture, and departments would ship flour and beans to save 
the freight for their departments. It is said that Mark Twain charged 
that “a congressman could send h’s horse through the mail if he 
labeled it public document.” In a discussion of franked mail a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between the mail carried for members of 
Congress and that carried for the departments. The first of these is 
officially franked mail; the second is technically penalty mail. Because 
of the confusion in the public mind we assume that when franked 
mail is referred to, it is intended to cover both classes. At the time 
that the great abuse of the franking privilege was common, there 
were no records kept of the cost of handling this or any class of 
matter. Since then records are kept and the laws have been made 
more restrictive, both as to what may be carried and as to the amount 
that may be carried in any one package. We have now means of 
ascertaining by elaborate tests the cost of carrying both franked and 
penalty mail as well as the amounts which would be received at the 
regular rate of postage were these classes revenue producing. From 
careful tests made during the year the volume of mail sent under the 
frank during the fiscal year 1929, assessed at the prorated cost under 
the apportionment of expense, was $637,000. Had such mail been 
rated with the respective postage of its class the revenue derived 
would have been $957,000. While this is a substantial item it consti- 
tutes so small a part of our deficit that it can be dismissed from 
consideration. 

The cost to the Post Office Department of carrying the mail for 
other departments runs into a much higher figure. During the year 
1929 the cost to the department of handling penalty mail for branches 
of the government other than the Post Office Department was $3,300,- 
000. If this matter had been charged with the authorized rates charge- 
able to the public, there would have been collected $8,000,000. 

Both of these services rendered by the Post Office Department 
date from the beginning of the government and they have been dis- 
cussed by every administration since the beginning. At one time the 
Post Office Department was compensated for this service by special 
appropriation. At another time stamped envelopes were provided 
which were sold to the other departments for use in carrying their 
mail. Probably because of the fact that the post office deficit is now 
paid out of funds in the treasury not otherwise appropriated and 
partly because of the fact that a considerable saving is made in the 
cost of accounting for particular mailing, a policy has grown up to 
carry both classes free. During the present session of Congress, this 
administration has succeeded in having passed a bill to provide for 
the classification of not only this but of all extraordinary expenditures 
which by a process of bookkeeping will henceforth be separated on 
the books of the Treasury Department so that in stating the expendi- 
tures from appropriations, these amounts will be removed from con- 
sideration and our true deficit will no longer be confused by them. 
The other items which it is intended to separate are amounts which 
would have been collected during the year at regular rates of postage 
on publications going free in the county, the postage on matter 
mailed free to the blind, the difference between postage collected and 
that which would have been collected at zone rates, on newspapers 
and periodicals published by and in the interest of religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor and fraternal 
organizations, the estimated excess of the cost of air mail service 
over the postage revenue derived from air mail, and also the estimated 
amount paid during the year to vessels of American registry for 
carrying ocean mail in excess of what would have been paid to vessels 
of foreign registry on a competing basis. We sincerely hope that the 
obfuscation resulting from the part which the Post Office Department 
has taken in carrying on national-policy projects will from now on 
be forever removed from consideration and allegation in editorial 
discussions of the problems germane to strictly postal functions of 
the department. 


Discussing the charge that the political administration of 
the Post Office Department did not permit management on busi- 
ness principles, Mr. Tilton said that political considerations 
might have been predominant in the policies of the past “but I 
challenge any aspersions expressed or implied so far as they 
relate to the present.” He said instead of the postal revenues 
being dictated by political considerations, “I am rather inclined 
to believe that while not always equitable, our rates have been 
governed by economic and social considerations.” 

“This is a business administration,” he added, after stating 
it was President Hoover’s purpose to place government on the 
highest plane of accomplishment possible within the limitations 
fixed by law by the legislative branch. 


“All that is needed for the early solution of the Post Office 
Department’s fiscal problem is’ the proper enlightenment of the 
people and in this we must depend upon you,” said Mr. Tilton 
in his concluding remarks to the editors. 


APPEALS FROM I. C. C. ORDERS 


Representative Mapes, of Michigan, has introduced in the 
House a bill (H. R. 13175) similar to that introduced in the 
Senate last week by Senator Couzens, of Michigan (S. 4749), 
permitting shippers to appeal from Commission orders. (See 
Traffic World, June 28.) 
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PULP AND PAPER TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The Pulp and Paper Traffic League, organization of the 
traffic representatives of the pulp, paper and board industry of 
the United States and Canada, held its annual meeting and out- 
ing at the Golfmore Hotel, Grand Beach, Mich., June 25 and 26. 
Subjects discussed at the business session included the follow- 
ing: Political rate making; the proposal contained in a cir- 
cular issued by Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway 
Business Association for a “holiday” in revenue reductions; 
“theory” of making paper rates a fixed percentage of class 
rates; store door delivery in New York, and others. 

The following officers were elected: President, C. L. Whit- 
temore, traffic manager, New England Pulp and Paper Traffic 
Association; vice-president, J. F. Dougherty, traffic manager, 
Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association; treasurer, M. M. 
Davis, traffic manager, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; 
secretary, George P. Fish, assistant traffic manager, St. Regis 
Paper Company, Chicago. J. O. McKerrow, general traffic man- 
ager, Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., Fort William, 
Ont., was elected a director for two years, to take the place 
of J. M. Potts, who died. R. J. Henderson, traffic manager, 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, Minneapolis, formerly 
secretary of the league, was elected a director for the full term 
of three years. 

Following the business session, a banquet was held and, on 
the next day, a golf tournament, participated in by members 
and guests. The grand prize, an onyx-marble desk set with a 
bronze back, made from metal taken from the United States 
frigate Constitution, for guests only, was won by E. P. Vernia, 
vice-president of the Monon, with a low net score of 73. Four- 
some prizes were won by F. F. Kator, traffic manager, G. H. 
Mead Company, Dayton, O.; H. T. Ratliff, traffic manager, Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, O.; C. R. Hillyer, attor- 
ney, Chicago, Ill.; W. F. Kerwin, traffic manager, Green Bay 
Traffic Association, Green Bay, Wis.; S. T. Stackpole, traffic 
manager, Pennsylvania, Chicago, and F. R. Newman, vice-presi- 
dent, Soo Line, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Shippers of the country, through estimates submitted to 
the Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards and made public by 
the boards, anticipate that carload shipments of the 29 prin- 
cipal commodities in the third quarter of 1930 (the months of 
July, August and September) will be approximately 8,806,716 
ears, a reduction of 613,603, or 6.5 per cent below the corre- 
sponding period in 1929. 

These estimates are furnished quarterly to the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Board, which cover the entire United States, 
and are based on the best information as to the outlook obtain- 
able at the present time by the commodity committees of the 
various boards. 

The Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards have a member- 
ship of more than 16,000 persons, representing every section 
of the United States and virtually every industry, including 
agriculture, to be found in this country. 


“Owing to the general business situation and the uncer- — 


tainty as to the outlook that exists in various industries, a 
forecast at this time is somewhat difficult to make,” says the 
statement issued by the boards. “The shippers, as represented 
on the various boards, have, however, attempted to give con- 
sideration to all available facts and figures regarding their 
respective industries, so that any estimate made by them as 
to freight car requirements for the third quarter will be as 
nearly accurate as it is possible to make at this time.” 

All of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, ac- 
cording to the estimate, anticipate a reduction in transportation 
requirements for the third quarter of the year 1930 compared 
with the same period last year, but an increase is anticipated 
for nine out of the 29 principal commodities over the same 
period in 1929. The estimate by each board as to what freight 
loadings by cars are anticipated for the 29 principal commodities 
in the third quarter of 1930 compared with the corresponding 
period in 1929 and the percentage of decrease follows: 





%o 

Actual, Estimated, of De- 

Board 1929 1930 crease 
Central Western 347,259 F 
Pacific Coast ....... 392,507 2.3 
Pacific Northwest . 294,889 6.9 
0 rrr eee 723,036 13.7 
NS icin. 064-6 Mieidrwt.o9 ibis +hies Gna a 882,450 10.0 
5 aravecasqunie mre aiesdeias-tibrd wees $5 aeaee 1,365,187 9.5 
aS Fe ie bid aie dale medacao eRe 694,775 9.6 
NS OCP PRCT TT TCR 562,375 3.3 
6 BOIS gs ich 5 nbd 6 406 OWS e a 6-506: 6.00M 796,588 6.7 
EET ee rer rn re 602,010 3.0 
BOC CC ee 169,463 5.7 
EE TE nn'6.b4 0 che 66ece codecaeee 925,774 1.7 
BO SEPT eC EE eee er 1,050,403 2.9 
ee ee ee ee 9,420,319 8,806,716 6.5 
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In making the compilation, each board estimated what 


freight car requirements will be for the principal industries ~ 
found in the territory covered by that board. On the basis of © 
this information, it is estimated that of the 29 commodities, in- © 


creases in transportation requirements will develop for nine as 
follows: 
except citrus; potatoes; other fresh vegetables; 
and molasses, and cement. 

Commodities for which a decrease is estimated total twenty 
as follows: Hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton; 
products except oil; citrus fruits; live stock; 


forest products; iron and steel; machinery and boilers; 


kinds; chemicals and explosives, and canned goods. 


The estimate in detail as to what transportation require- 4 
ments will be for various commodities for the third quarter of © 


1930 compared with the same period in 1929 follows: 


—Carloadings— mated % 7 
Actual, Estimated, of De- 7 
Commodity 1929 1930 crease | 
RS MEE cited ine, cena wreld aha © Wigs wikon sae le ate 527,760 532,609 
Flour, meal and other mill products.... 254,274 255,714 ° 
TOY, DPW BME GAG 6cicicccccccecncece ,407 70,098 3. 
REN abehnncrdhestediakcwwds Geese anes 3,667 72,385 3. 
Cotton seed and products, except oil... 37,374 34,366 8 
Se eer arr 0,947 3,026 37 
SPUD SPORE SPUEEE occ crectsqescsceseses 137,471 151,946 *10. 
RE eee cre) ee reer 6,7 ,601 *10 
Other fresh vesetablem ..sccccccscsccce 75,758 79,436 *4, 
ee Rene a er ae 333,226 323,073 3. 
Poultry and dairy products ...........- 38,5 39,227 of. 
a eee errs err 2,410,372 2,280,511 5. 
CES Gt COMCOMEITECOS £40006 scdncvvsccuee 77,753 21,534 16. 
GrAVel, GANG GNA STONE 2c cccscccccccccs 1,022,393 976,424 4, 
II ra 5rd 0s hikis sew se Aarne he oe cana wae 35,503 34,283 3. 
Lumber and forest products .......... 930,515 805,071 13. 
Petroleum and petroleum products..... 659,866 670,778 “4. 
Sugar, syrup and molasses ............ 7,277 61,177 *6. 
_. fee ere 577,102 508,216 11. 
Machinery and boilers .....cccccccscccccs 60,039 ,460 14 
PEE - c.cisl eam nnseetavetnesieteveel ews 261,208 267,235 *2 
DPTICK BNE CIAY PTOGUCES ...ccccscsvceece 183,040 154,406 15. 
Re MN GD 65.00684000sr2eesanenes ,»at0 61,566 5. 
Agricultural implements and _ vehicles, 
other than automobiles ............. 30,538 27,394 10 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ........ 250,490 187,073 25 
POCO, Dl MD 6006.00.66. wtenensries 72,259 71,524 : B 
Paper, paperboard and prepared roofing 98,902 96,995 1 
Chemicals and explosives .............. ,672 30,239 4. 
Canned goods—all canned food products 
(includes catsup, jams, jellies, olives, 
PICKION, PICHSTVER, GC.) ..cccccccoce.s 57,789 55,349 4.2 
Total all commodities listed......... 9,420,319 8,806,716 6.5 
*Estimated increase. 
GRISWOLD AND WALKER REORGANIZATION 
A reorganization of Griswold and Walker, Inc., became 


effective July 1. The corporate name of the company, which 
has conducted a merchandising warehouse business in Chicago 
for over thirty years, is changed to Griswold-Walker-Bateman 
Company. The authorized capital of the new company is in- 
creased to $500,000, the greater part of which has been sub- 
scribed by the previous stockholders of Griswold and Walker, 
Inc. Floyd L. Bateman becomes a director and Donald F. Bate- 
man will be treasurer. The entire warehouse properties owned 
by the Griswold and Walker Properties Trust, totaling nearly a 
million square feet of space, at Fifteen street, between Halsted 
and Morgan streets, and at Forty-third and Robey streets, have 
been leased to the new company for a long term of years, with 
purchase options. The officers of Griswold-Walker-Bateman 
Company are Wellington Walker, president; Herbert W. Ver- 
rall, vice-president; Donald F. Bateman, treasurer; James G. 
Wallace, secretary; Frank L. Chadwick, traffic manager; Roy 


C. Griswold, chairman of the board; S. H. Verrall, director; © 


Floyd L. Bateman, director. Mr. Griswold and Mr. Walker 
will continue active indefinitely in the management of the 
company. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 
(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 
A New England brass company reports to the transportation 


division that a saving running into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars has been effected by arranging to forward a large per- 


centage of their rods, sheets and tubes, without casing, thus © 


doing away with the entire casing cost and reducing the labor 
cost of packing very materially. In addition, large savings in 
boxing costs have been effected by using lighter lumber and 
strapping it with steel straps. 
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Grain; flour, meal and other mill products; fresh fruits ~ 
poultry and © 
dairy products; petroleum and petroleum products; sugar, syrup © 


cottonseed and © 
coal and coke; © 
ore and concentrates; gravel, sand and stone; salt; lumber and 7 
lime 
and plaster; brick and clay products; agricultural implements | 
and vehicles other than automobiles; automobiles, trucks and | 
parts; paper, paperboard and prepared roofing; fertilizers of all 7 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 





BUS REGULATION BILL - 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Reiteration of the assertion that the passage of the Parker- 
Couzens bus regulation bill would not be in the public interest 
but in the interest of railways and bus operators was made by 
Senator Dill, of Washington, when the Senate resumed con- 
sideration of the bill on the afternoon of June 27 on motion of 
Senator Couzens, chairman of the interstate commerce com- 
mittee. 

Before discussing the “public interest” phase of the matter, 
Senator Dill. said a few words in support of the provisions of 
the bill authorizing the creation of joint boards consisting of 
state officials to be selected by the Commission and the use of 
such boards in administration of the act. 

‘T do not know how it will work,” said he, “but it appears 
in theory at least to offer a solution of many of the problems 
that have vexed us in the railroad industry. I think it is a 
very helpful provision and if the bill becomes a law I hope it 
may be operated in such way that we can determine its real 
value in the regulation of interstate commerce of different 
kinds.” 

Senator Dill said that all Senator Couzens talked about were 
the people who were opposing certain parts of the bill, “and 
accusing them of filibustering, and claiming that they are ‘on 
the side of the railroads’ because they disagree with him. He 
has that privilege; but, I want to say now that that kind of talk 
does not have any effect so far as my own attitude is concerned. 
I think I know just as well as anybody else who wants this 
bill passed, and who is responsible for its being here, and who 
is insisting from all over the country that action be taken im- 
mediately, before anybody really understands what its mean- 
ing is.” 

The Washington senator then proceeded to argue that the 
railway and bus interests already established in the bus business 
wanted the bill passed. 

“In getting legislation ostensibly to protect the people’s 
interests we get legislation that does far more to protect the 
interests of those engaged in the business than to protect the 
interests of the people; and if this monopolistic organization 
can be built up under this legislation, the rates on busses will 
be kept up with trolley and railroad rates to such an extent 
that there will not be any advantage to the people. They will 
pay so much more in the additional cost of rates, over and above 
what they would pay if competition had free play, that they 
could just as well continue to fix up the roads that, would be 
destroyed thereby.” 

Senator Dill said the general superintendent of the Great 
Northern Railway, in the state of Washington, had sent out a 
letter asking railroad employes to write Senator Dill because 
the latter was opposing “certain monopolistic provisions” of the 
bill and to urge him to withdraw his opposition “because he 
is a friend of the laboring men on the railways and points out 
to them what it will mean to the employes of the railroads 
to have this legislation that will shut other busses off the roads 
in competition with those now existing.” 

“There is no reason under the shining sky at this time for 
the so-called certificate-of-necessity provision, except the demand 
of the existing bus lines, and the railroads which have bus 
lines, and do not want new ones to come in,” said he. “Nobody 
on this floor has yet given a reason, and, in my judgment, no- 
body can. Senators can read these three sets of hearings— 
and I have gone through all of them—and when we trace the 
cases down we find every time that they want the certificate 
of necessity because they do not want competition. 

“Yet because some of us are opposed to it and because 
some of us think the legislation would better be postponed than 
to include this provision, we are charged with being filibusterers. 
Because we do not let the senator from Michigan have a vote 
the day he brings in the bill he gets angry, he grows red in 
the face, he holds up the deficiency bill, and it is a personal 
matter with him. The trouble with the senator from Michigan 
is that he does not realize, evidently, that this ig a bill which 
affects 120,000,000 people; that it is a bill which affects all the 
highways of the United States and that there may be two sides 
to the question, and that men are essentially honest. He does 


not seem to realize also that of the 96 senators in this body not 
over 10 or 15 have given any real attention to this legislation. 
About the only attention they have given has been the attention 


they have devoted to it because of the telegrams and letters 
which have been sent to them to pass the Parker bus Dill. 
They have not given it serious consideration.” 

Senator Dill put in the record data relating to disposition 
by the Commission of applications of railroads for certificates 
of public convenience and necessity in connection with the 
construction or abandonment of railroads. He said in ten years 
there had been 1,300 applications and that if the bus bill were 
passed there would be 1,300 applications in one month. 

Senator Kean, of New Jersey, told of conditions in the 
congested centers of eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
southern New York and of the necessity for interstate regulation 
of the bus business in that region. 

“A chaotic condition has been the result of the absence of 
a law to regulate interstate busses,” said he. 

“Present conditions are intolerable. Busses run from one 
state to another; they refuse to stop to take on or let off any 
passengers in the state except at one point so as not to bring 
themselves under state regulations, as they claim they are not 
under state control. The purpose of the bill is to correct this 
condition. 

“It may be that the street railroads, which, in my opinion, 
in a few years will have to go out of business, are behind this 
bill; it may be that some of the railroads are interested in it; 
I do not know as to that; but I do know that nearly every state 
railroad commission that has looked into this question is in 
favor of this bill, and I very much hope that it will pass.” 


Bus Bill Amended 


The Senate July 2 adopted a number of amendments to the 
bus bill. The amendment offered by Senator Glenn, of Illinois, 
with respect to competition, was adopted. The bill as reported 
by the committee would have required competition between bus 
lines on the same routes if applications were made for estab- 
lishment of competitive service, while under the Glenn amend- 
ment the Commission would not be compelled to issue a second 
certificate for operation if there were adequate service by an 
existing route. 

The bill was in shape for final action when the Senate 
adjourned July 2. If it is passed by the Senate it will go to 
conference between the House and Senate because of changes 
made since it was passed by the House. 


MICHIGAN TRANSPORT STUDY 


The “Michigan committee” sponsored by the Detroit Board 
of Commerce for the purpose of studying the entire matter of 
transportation of persons or property for hire in the state of 
Michigan was organized at Lansing, June 27. The Wholesale 
Merchants’ Bureau, the Detroit District Shippers’ Conference, 
motor transportation committee, and the traffic transportation 
committee of the board have all spent a great deal of time and 
effort in attempting to solve the many problems that have arisen 
with the growth of bus and truck transportation. 

It was recently concluded that the entire matter should be 
considered by representative interests from different sections 
of the state and a committee was selected by the traffic trans- 
portation committee, approved by the directors of the Board of 
Commerce, and it will function as occasion demands and finally 
attempt to arrive at a solution of the perplexities that now 
confront the carriers, the shippers, and the Michigan commis- 
sion. 

L. G. Macomber, director of the board’s traffic transportation 
and foreign trade department, was elected chairman, and E. E. 
Prine, secretary of *the Wholesale Merchants’ Bureau, was 
chosen as secretary. The committee consists of representatives 
of various organizations throughout the state, manufacturers of 
motor vehicles, operators, railroads and boat lines. The mem- 
bers of the committee are as follows: 


Organization representation—A. W. Dahlstrom, traffic manager, 
Chamber of Commerce, Muskegon, Mich.; Leo. E. Golden, traffic man- 
ager, Grand Rapids Association of Commerce, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
John L. Lovett, general manager, Michigan Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich.; Donald MacDonald, traffic manager, Board of 
Commerce, Saginaw, Mich.; L. G. Macomber, director of traffic, Board 
of Commerce, Detroit, Mich.; A. P. Mills, traffic manager, The 
Michigan State Farm Bureau, Lansing, Mich.; S. H. Montgomery, 
traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce, Pontiac, Mich.; E. E. Prine, 
secretary, Wholesale Merchants Bureau, Detroit, Mich.; Chas. T. 
Sherman, traffic director, Chamber of Commerce, Lansing, Mich.; 
Kenneth R. Stahl, traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce, St. Jo- 
seph, Mich.; Chas. H. Winslow, traffic manager, Chamber of Com- 
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merce, Kalamazoo, Mich.; J. L. Ludlow, manager, Port Huron Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Port Huron, Mich.; J. A. Wright, traffic manager, 
Chamber of Commerce, Flint, Mich. 

Manufacturers—C. V. Jolly, General Motors Corporation, legal 
department, Detroit, Mich.; K. A. Moore, assistant traffic manager, 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich.; M. , 
Pulcher, president, Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. (Member 
of the motor truck committee, National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce.) 

Motor truck operators (common carriers)—C. A. Bishop, manager, 
Associated Truck Lines, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. G. Fitzpatrick, 
attorney, Eastern Michigan Railways, Detroit, Mich.; G. W. Quacken- 
bush, traffic manager, Southern Michigan Transportation Co., Jack- 
son (contract carriers); Fred Baier, president, Baier Transfer and 
Storage Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. A. Fader, manager, Smith Truck 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Public Utilities Commission—R. H. Dunn, chairman, Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission, Lansing, Mich. 
Railroads—Henry Shearer, general manager, Michigan Central 


Railroad Co.; C Bowker, general manager, Grand Trunk Rail- 
road System; R. J. Bowman, vice-president, Pere Marquette Railway 


Company. : 
Boat Lines—G. B. Wright, freight traffic manager, Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Company. 


Many changes in the transportation structure of the 
country have resulted from the advent of the motor vehicle as 
a medium of carriage. Many rail lines in Michigan that 
formerly afforded service to small communities on branch lines 
have abandoned those divisions and their operations have been 
supplanted by trucks and busses. In the southern part of 
Michigan, however, branch lines of railroads are fewer in num- 
ber and all important cities are served by main line railroads. 

The coordination of truck and bus service with the railroad 
facilities rather than adverse competition is one of the prob- 
lems that transportation men are now grappling with through- 
out the country. The Interstate Commerce Commission recently 
announced that it would investigate the operations of motor 
vehicles: engaged in interstate transportation of property for 
hire. The Michigan commission has embarked on two inves- 
tigations, one directed toward determining the pertinent facts 
of bus transportation operations within the state, and the other 
toward ascertaining the necessary facts concerning the opera- 
tion of motor trucks. 

The committee will participate in all of these hearings and 
for the purpose of gathering data with respect to the Michigan 
situation, particularly, a subcommittee was appointed at the 
Lansing meeting. All the pertinent facts that it will be able 
to gather, with records that are now available at the offices of 
the Michigan commission, the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, and among the members of the committee will be 
used in subsequent meetings of the general committee. 

One of the things now preventing the orderly growth of 
motor vehicle transportation is unrestrained and reckless com- 
petition, it is pointed out. Many legitimate transportation units 
have been successful in building up substantial business along 
certain routes only to find that their customers gradually extend 
their patronage to other companies and finally turn all of their 
business over to other operators who cut rates, offer unusual 
advantages in services and schedules, resulting in  spas- 
modic and unprofitable business for the first operator. The 
“cut-throat” operations are not being profitable, and this leads 
to the downfall of the “fly-by-night.” When he fails, those 
communities are suddenly without adequate transportation. 

According to R. H. Dunn, the railroads in Michigan are now 
carrying a smaller quantity of less than carload freight than 
are the motor vehicle units. He believes that motor vehicle 
operations in the southern part of the state where movement 
of fregiht is very great, should be coordinated with the rail- 
roads to act as feeders instead of competitors. 

Twenty-two members of the committee of twenty-six were 
present or represented at the Lansing meeting. 


RAIL-TRUCK COORDINATION 


The results of nine months of operation of its trucking 
subsidiary, the Wilson Transportation Company, have convinced 
the management of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha, that, under certain conditions, railroads may obtain 
a two-way profit by coordinating their rail services with com- 
mon carrier truck services, according to Carl R. Gray. 

As vice-president and general manager of the railroad com- 
pany and chairman of the board of the trucking subsidiary, he 
gave the experience of the joint operation of the two organiza- 
tions at the recent meeting of the motor transport section, 
American Railway Association, at Atlantic City. His address 
was headed, “One Railroad’s Answer to the Truck Question.” 

Since September, 1929, the C. St. P. M. & O. has been 
operating the Wilson Transportation Company, with headquar- 
ters in Sioux Falls, S. D., having purchased a company by that 
name and a number of other independent lines centering in 
Sioux Falls. That was done after a survey by the rail carrier 


indicated that it was losing approximately $160,000 annually 
from truck competition that had sprung up in the territory. The 
trucking company at present has forty-six trucks, serving twenty- 
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one routes, with a total of approximately 800,000 truck miles a 
year. The trucking business not only has shown a better re. 


turn on the investment than the railroad management antici- 4 


pated, but has increased the rail revenues. 

The Wilson Transportation Company began business in 
1925, having been organized by a private individual, William 
Wilson, who was retained at the head when the railroad pur- 
chased it last year. Due to the fact that the rail lines in South 
Dakota principally extend east and west, it was able materially 


to reduce the mileage that goods had to be hauled in reaching — 


a large number of points out of Sioux Falls, as explained by 
Mr. Gray. 

“As an illustration,” he pointed out, “if a Sioux Falls jobber 
could sell a bill of goods to a merchant in Brookings, South 
Dakota, to be shipped from Sioux Falls by rail it would best go 
via the North Western, and the route taken would be west from 
Sioux Falls to Salem, South Dakota, a disance of 40 miles, then 


north to Huron, a distance of 68.3 miles, and then east to Brook- | 


ings, a distance of 72 miles, making a total haul of 180.3 miles, 


and the time consumed would be second morning delivery at 4 


Brookings. The total distance from Sioux Falls due north to 
Brceokings by truck is 58 miles, and the schedule now in effect 
by truck is a departure from Sioux Falls at 11:00 a. m., and de- 
livery at Brookings at 3:00 p. m. the same day.” 


That situation, he said, was the secret of the success which 
the trucking company enjoyed from the start. 


As a part of the rail-truck coordination, when the railroad 
took over the trucking line, arrangements were made for con- 
struction of a concrete and steel warehouse, by the Wilson 
Storage and Transfer Company. The Wilson Transportation 
Company built a freight depot with 10,000 square feet of floor 
space adjacent to that. With those facilities in operation, ar- 
rangements were made with local jobbers to deliver shipments 
to the central depot, whether they were to be handled by the 
Wilson company or some independent line. A depot charge of five 
cents a hundred pounds is in effect for terminal handling. The 
lines of the Wilson Transportation Company radiating out of 
Sioux Falls reach such points as Sioux City, Ia., on the south; 
Yankton, Lake Andes and Winner, S. D., on the southwest; 
Mitchell and Chamberlin, S. D., on the west; Brookings, S. D., 
on the north; Pipestone, Minn., on the northeast, and Luverne, 
Minn., on the east. 


The nature of the business handled was shown by Mr. Gray 
with the following figures: 
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Before the railroad bought the trucking concern and went 
into this new form of transportation activity, it was necessary 
to answer such questions as whether the attitude of the public 
would be as favorable to a railroad enterprise of the kind, as 
to one in private hands; whether the trucking business should 
be regarded as competitive with the rail facilities, and many 
others, said Mr. Gray. In concluding his address, he answered 
them as follows: 


You will remember I stated, in setting forth the policy of the 
company, it was thought that the truck operation should be a localized 
system, radiating from jobbing centers, and that the railroad would 
profit by the increased distribution of goods from these jobbing cen- 
ters by being able to haul in a greater volume of carloads the mer- 
chandise to those jobbing centers. The results from the last nine 
months indicate this condition to exist. The revenues at the Sioux 
Falls station of the Omaha Railroad_have shown constant increases 
since the acquisition of the Wilson Company. The jobbers of Sioux 
Falls have increased their sales, naturally, in a very large degree, 
and Sioux Falls today is one of the live-wide-awake jobbing and 
distribution centers of the central west. 

We have heard that certain other carriers—such as the Texas 
and Pacific—are organizing motor transportation companies on a dif- 
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ferent basis than that outlined by me, and there is, to our mind, merit | 
in both the plan of the Omaha Railroad and the Texas and Pacific. ” 


In conclusion then, let me say, that it is my humble opinion that 
there was a necessity for the North Western System to do something 
at Sioux Falls to meet the competition of the truck lines operating 
out of that city; that it has adopted a policy whjch it believes to 
be correct, and that it is meeting with success, both from the opera- 
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on time 
record — 
since 


May I 


(Up to date of going to press) 


AY after day The Purple Emperor travels the rails 
bearing perishables and merchandise from Norfolk 
and Baltimore to Buffalo and Canadian cities. 


And this “ Limited of the Freight Service” has arrived 
in Buffalo 100% on time every day since May Ist. 


Southern shippers and northern consignees have learned 
the importance’ of such records as this . . . have learned 
the advantages of shipping via Pennsylvania. 


Serving 8 out of 10 of the largest cities in the country 
with accurate schedules, on time arrivals, and a complete 
system of passing reports—Pennsylvania freight trains 
carry more freight than any other railroad in America. 


For further information, please write or phone your 
local Pennsylvania agent. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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“The PURPLE EMPEROR" 
rules the rails Z “a 


‘with 1OO% 
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Here are six more of the Pennsylvania 
‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Service’’ whose 
records have made them the favorites of sn- 
dustrial Traffic Managers. 


STAR UNION LINE 


Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE ARROW 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Detroit 


THE QUEEN CITY 
Merchandise 
Cleveland to Cincinnati 


THE EXCELSIOR 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Chicago 


THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE ORIOLE 
Perishable Freight 


(From Southern States) 
Washington to New York 


RAILROAD 








Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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tion of the truck company and from the increased carload business 
to the rail carrier. 

It does not believe, however, that trucks should be operated over 
routes in excess of one hundred miles because of the cost of operation 
and the small return a truck mile. 

It does believe that there should be enacted by Congress a law 
placing that operation of interestate lines under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or a division of that body. 

It does not believe that truck lines should be given permits to 
operate in direct competition with rail carriers when the service per- 
formed by those carriers is adequate and reasonable. It realized that 
the public today is looking for speed in transportation, and in reduc- 
ing the size of the vehicle of transportation from a car to a truck, 
it is but natural, under certain conditions, that the truck can deliver 
merchandise quicker than the rail carrier, and certainly with much 
— —_— capital expense than is necessary in the building of a 
railroad. 


AUTOMOBILES EXCESS BAGGAGE 


Private automobiles were placed in the category of train 
baggage by the Pennsylvania Railroad in an announcement, this 
week, which permits shipment of automobiles in special baggage 
service on the “Sea Gull,” best Pennsylvania train between 
Pitsburgh and Atlantic City. Under special permission of the 
Commission, the Pennsylvania issued a tariff permitting private 
automobiles to be carried as “excess baggage.” Cars must be 
delivered to the railroad not later than 6 p. m. on the date of 
departure of the ‘Sea Gull” from Pittsburgh at 10:45 p. m., or 
from Atlantic City at 9 p.m. They will be transported in mod- 
ern end-door baggage cars, permitting the machines to be 
driven directly into the cars. 

Similar arrangements for the transportation of privately 
owned automobiles in fast freight service and, in a few in- 
stances, in passenger train service at certain times of the year, 
have been placed in effect experimentally by several other rail- 
roads. The Pennsylvania has had such service under consid- 
eration for some time, according to F. W. Conner, passenger 
traffic manager, Philadelphia. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT IN NEW ZEALAND 


In the six-month period July, 1929, to January 30, 1930, 
273 additional vehicles were added to the motor transport of 
New Zealand, making a total of 2,452 as compared with 2,179 
six months earlier, an increase of 12.5 per cent, according to 
Trade Commissioner Julian B. Foster, Wellington, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce. The history of this service 
in this country has, in fact, been one of continual expansion. 
The term “motor transport” includes regular omnibus lines, 
passenger-car services, freight (truck) lines and combined pas- 
senger and freight lines, all operating regularly between de- 
fined points; it does not, on the other hand, include cars or 
trucks of private owners or taxicabs. 

Of the total of 2,452 vehicles serving the Dominion, 1,781, or 
about 75 per cent, operate in North Island. Of the 675 busses, 
North Island has 75 per cent; of the 597 passenger-service cars, 
65 per cent; 1,958 trucks in freight services, 77 per cent; 122 
combined vehicles, 63 per cent. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the services increased from approximately 2,900 in 
July, 1929, to 3,281 at the end of the year. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Fatalities due to accidents at highway grade crossings 
totaled 2,485 in 1929, a reduction of 3.2 per cent under the 
preceding year, according to a report submitted by the com- 
mittee on prevention of highway grade crossing accidents to 
the tenth annual convention of the safety section, American 
Railway Association, in Denver, Colo., this week. 

“Your attention,” said the report, which was submitted by 
H. A. Rowe, of New York, claims attorney for the Delaware, 
Lacakawanna & Western Railroad and chairman of the com- 
mittee, “is particularly called to the fact that the reduction 
in fatalities of 3.2 per cent should be compared with the in- 
crease of 13 per cent in highway fatalities during the same 
period. This reduction is interesting and gratifying. Registra- 
tion of automobiles in use on our highways was increased from 
24,750,000 in 1928 to 26,501,000 in 1929. 

“Casualties during the four months (June, July, August and 
September) of the Careful Crossing Campaign in 1929 totaled 
749, which was less than during any corresponding period in 
1928, 1927 or 1926. 

“While the period of the campaign undoubtedly gives sub- 
stantial opportunities for stressing careful crossing work and 
covers the most dangerous period of the year, yet attention of 
‘the members is particularly directed to the desirability of 
continuing careful crossing activities through the entire year. 

“Despite the efforts of the railroads to bring about increased 
safety at highway grade crossings, they were, however, power- 
less to control the actions of the driving public and prevent the 
1,454 accidents in which 287 persons were killed and 1,104 in- 
jured in 1929, resulting from motor vehicles running into the 
sides of trains. Nor were they able to prevent the more than 
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10,000 instances where automobles collided with and damaged 
lowered crossing gates. 

“Your committee is decidedly encouraged with the reduc- 
tion of fatalities in the past year and with the excellent omen 
as evidenced by the first two months’ report of this year, but 
believes that good work can be continued only by eternal vigi- 
lance. Activities should be increased and intensified if we are 
to hold what we have and aspire to something better.” 


MULE HELPS MOTOR TRANSPORT 


To provide motor transportation to the interior town of 
Bucaramanya, in the rugged mountains of Colombia, the pa- 
tient mule is used to carry the component parts of its success- 
ful rival, the automobile, according to a report from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner James J. O’Neil, Bogota. By rail, steam- 
ship, river boat and mule back, the motor vehicles are finally 
brought to the garage in this almost inaccessible part of Co- 
lombia, where they are assembled and placed on display. 

When the automobile arrives in Puerto Wilches on the 
Magdalena River after its long trip from the factory to Bar- 
ranquilla, thence up that river, it is knocked down and the 
parts divided into 25 bundles. One bundle contains the motor; 
another the chasis and a third, the body. The remaining parts 
and equipment comprise the other 22 bundles. From Puerta 
Wilches, these bundles are shipped by rail to El Corchal, the 
present end of rail facilities, and there consigned to the care 
of an “arriero” or muleteer, who supervises their transportation 
during the laborious trip of 35 kilometers over the mountains 
by mule train. The charge a car for this shipment is about 
$200. The trip takes about 6 days. 

Two wooden supports are placed around the backs of a 
pair of mules for carrying the larger and heavier bundles. 
Each bundle is securely packed in oil cloth, heavy paper, straw 
or burlap before the journey is commenced. By means of a 
relay system the mules carrying the heavier loads are relieved 
of their burden each day. 


PACIFIC COAST AIR SERVICE 


Mexican and Canadian cities on the Pacific coast are brought 
within eighteen hours’ travel time by Pacific Air Transport’s 
new air mail-passenger plane schedule on the San Diego-Seattle 
route, second longest mail-passenger line in the United States. 
The Boeing System line has been given an extension to San 
Diego, and the 1,204 miles between San Diego and Seattle will 
be flown in twelve and three-quarters hours, against train time 
of forty-nine and one-half hours. 
Angeles, Bakersfield, Fresno, Oakland, Medford, Portland and 
Tacoma. On the northbound trip 500 miles are flown at night 
and mail and passengers leaving San Diego at 10:15 p. m. and 
Los Angeles at 11:45 p. m. arrive at Seattle at 11 a. m. The 
southbound trip is by daylight. Through connecting surface 
transportation at San Diego and Seattle, the trip from Agua 


Stops are made at Los © 
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Caliente, Mexico, to Vancouver, British Columbia, can be made 4 


in eighteen hours. 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


One of the six new Diesel electric lightships constructed 
for the lighthouse service of the Department of Commerce, 
has just been placed on its station off the coast of Washington, 
providing navigators with a more powerful light when approach- 
ing the ports of Seattle and Vancouver. Umatilla Reef Light- 
ship, some miles to the southward, has also been equipped with 
a more powerful masthead light and a modern type of radio- 
beacon. 

The new lightship will be known as Swiftsure Bank Light- 


ship, and is a modern steel vessel just completed and powered ~ 


with Diesel engines generating electric current for the main 
electric motors and providing electricity for all purposes on the 
ship. The masthead light will have 50,000 candlepower, much 
more powerful than the light on the old lightship. 

These changes in the aids to navigation will be of great 
benefit to shipping passing to and from the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca, the approach to both American and Canadian ports. Dan- 
gerous reefs will be protected by more powerful lights, visible 
for many miles in clear weather, and by the most modern 
application of radio to the warning of vessels approaching 
danger. When thick weather or fog makes the lights invisible, 
or before a vessel has come within range of them, vessels 
equipped with radio-compasses may pick up the signals sent out 
from these lightships and determine their location and direction 
from the reefs. 


WEATHER FORECASTS FOR AIRWAYS 
“The Weather. Bureau is organizing a notable expansion 
of its service in aid of aviation, which will provide frequent 
and regular weather reports covering approximately 13,000 
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SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


through 


HOUSTON 


The Grain Terminal of the South 


v 
HOUSTON 


Is Tripling Her Grain Facilities 


With the completion of the new unit now 
under construction, Houston’s Public Grain 
Elevator will have a capacity of 


LZ 3,500,000 BUSHELS 
_aa— which, with the American Maid Mills Ele- 


will give the Port a total storage capacity of 


e 8,500,000 BUSHELS 
Every Forty-eight Hours AT ONE TIME 

wFrlghetmt moreso ft depndelesctty | n addition, every modern improvement is be 
amount of handling is the Traffic Manager’s dream. ing incorporated in the building of the new 


Whether they are L. C. L. or Carloads your ship- ° ° . 
ments, when they move by way of the M-A-T Poker Grain Elevator Unit and Docks to make it 


Fleet, approach that ideal. There is only one the finest in the South. 

handling when your shipment arrives by train at 

either Buffalo, Detroit or Duluth and there is only 180 cars can be unloaded in 10 hours and 
one when it leaves the ship for the proper train at . . . 

the other end. There are no terminals or yards 100,000 bushels loaded into ships in an hour. 


anywhere between. 
All water, or water and rail, rates are of course 


most economical. Add to that a transportation is 

service that operates on a definite, set schedule and Every F acili ty for Sp eed, Economy and 
you have a most satisfactory way of moving your Dispatch Are Yours When You 
shipments to destination properly and profitably— 

by M-A-T. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC Ship Through HOUSTON 


TRANSIT COMPANY 
Detroit and Security Trust Company and GET THE ACTUAL FACTS and FIGURES from 


g veven.ny. | THE HOUSTON PORT BOOK 


1” 
Minneapolis, 
M Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


inn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. A post card will bring it to you 


Detroit, Mich. ° 
re Write 
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Fifth Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
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miles of airways,” says the Department of Agriculture. “Effec- 
tive soon after July 1, these reports will provide sufficient detail 
to meet all existing needs. 

“On about 8,000 miles of these airways teletype lines will 
provide 24-hour communication with exchange of reports once 
each hour. The remaining 5,000 miles will be served by reports 
transmitted by telephone or telegraph and at such intervals 
as will best meet current needs. On nearly 3,000 miles of air- 
ways, over which there is as yet comparatively little flying 
(one or two daily flights each way), the bureau will provide 
a limited service. 

“The current reports along all of these airways are sup- 
plemented by specialized, short-period forecasts which are based 
primarily on the twice-daily, country-wide reports and weather 
maps, used in the general forecasting service, and, secondarily, 
on a series of three-hourly reports concentrated at designated 
centers from a well-selected network of stations. Some of these 
reporting stations are on the airways and others are at a con- 
siderable distance from them.” 

The Weather Bureau also announces that it is continuing 
its investigations with kites, captive, pilot and sounding balloons 
and airplanes, through cooperation with the Navy Department, 
and is now engaged also in studies of ice formation on aircraft, 
turbulence or gustiness and other problems. The bureau’s ap- 
propriation for all phases of its airways forecasting and study 
is $1,400,000. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC AIR MAIL SERVICE 


Air mail service to trans-Atlantic steamers will be facilitated 
in the near future by the inauguration of a service between 
Cherbourg, France, and Basle, Switzerland; and by another 
service, to be begun some time in the summer, bewteen Cher- 
bourg and Cologne, according to H. C. Schuette, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner, Paris, France, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The latter service, it is expected, will effect a saving of 
from 24 to 48 hours in the delivery of mail sent from Germany 
to the United States. Bids have been asked for for an air mail 
service to be established between Paris and Cherbourg. 


BARGE LINE EFFECT ON RATES 


After reading the article in The Nation by Major General 
T. Q. Ashburn, of the Inland Waterway Corporation, the gov- 
ernment barge line agency, with respect to the efficiency of the 
corporation (see Traffic World, June 28, p. 1695), Senator Nor- 
ris, of Nebraska, wrote the general asking him what effect the 
operation of the barge lines had had on freight rates. 

“T have an answer to my communication,” said the senator 
in the Senate, June 30, “in which the general gives a good 
many instances of reductions in freight rates that have been 
brought about by the operation of these governmental barge 
lines.” 

Unanimous consent was obtained by Senator Norris for 
publication of the letter from General Ashburn in the Con- 
gressional Record. It follows: 


In response to your letter of June 21, 1930, in which you re- 
quest some concrete illustrations of freight-rate reductions due to 
the operation of boats by the Inland Waterways Corporation, the 
following information is submitted: 

The actual freight savings by the federal barge lines in 1929 
amounted to $2,600,000, as reported by our comptroller. 

This estimate of savings was made by a compilation of individual 
savings on actual shipments over the barge lines and computed by 
adding the actual saving in cents per ton over the all-rail rates be- 
tween the — of origin and destination. These figures were 
actually worked out in our comptroller’s office for each shipment. 

I find no evidence to convince me that the general structure of 
all-rail rates throughout our country has been much affected by the 
federal barge line rates, although great savings have been introduced 
through the utilization of all-water rates, joint rail-water rates, and 
joint rail-water-rail rates. Certainly this corporation has never used 
its rates as a club to beat down all-rail rates. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to point out very specific and important examples of where 
rail lines have voluntarily reduced their all-rail rates which were in 
competition with water rates. Some of them follow: 

The Aluminum Ore Co. of America has a very large plant at 
East St. Louis, Mo. Bauxite ore is a basic commodity handled by 
this plant. This ore may come from Bauxite, Ark., from British 
Guiana, or other remote sources of supply. This company owns its 
own line of boats, which it operates between British Guiana and New 
Orleans. When the federal barge lines began to take this ore at 
New Orleans and transport it to East St. Louis the all-rail rate on 
this commodity was $6 per ton, which was so prohibitive as to be- 
come what is technically known as a “paper” rate. The original 
barge rate, which moved the ore, was 80 percent of $6, or $4.80 per 
ton. Successive reductions were made by both rail and barge line, 
until today the ‘“‘all-water’’ charge, ‘“‘dock to dock’’ rate is $3 per ton. 
The actual cost to the Aluminum Ore Co. of this carriage, including 
transfer, switching charges, etc., is $3.76 per ton. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad has established a total rate of $4.25 
per ton for handling this ore from ship to plant at East St. Louis, 
and aliows a refund of 78 cents per ton for handling the ore from 
ship to car, so that the actual money it receives for this transporta- 
tion is $3.47 per ton instead of the $6 paper rate, which moved little 
bauxite ore, if any. 

If the $6 rate on bauxite ore had remained constant, it is probable 
that the entire plant of the Aluminum Ore Co. at East St. Louis would 
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have been scrapped, because it could not successfully compete with = 
its eastern competitors, and the buyers of aluminum products through- | 
out the middle west would have been paying the same price they now 
pay plus the additonal transportation of the finished product from 
Baltimore to destination. 

All rail rates on export grain from St. Louis to New Orleans have @ 

been reduced from around 18 cents per hundred pounds to 11 cents | 
er hundred pounds, this being brought about by competition with the § 
arge rate of 2 mills per ton-mile, 114% cents per hundred pounds, St. | 
——. to New Orleans. The all-water rate is now 8 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

Competition between eastern, southern, and western sugar re- 
fineries and American beet-sugar refineries has caused the statement 
to be made publicly that the barge-line rates are the basis of sugar 
prices throughout the United States. 

Barge-line rates are an important if not the controlling factor in | 
the price of steel and steel products in the southwest. 

The rates on manganese ore and sulphur, used in the manufac- | 
ture of steel, have been materially affected by barge rates. 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
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Application of the Silk Association of America for a rate 
of $6 a hundred pounds on raw silk shipments by rail from 
north Pacific ports to New York has been rejected by the trans. 7 
continental railroads. The present rail rate is $9 and the water 
rate from Yokohama to Seattle is $3, making the through rate 
$12 a hundred pounds. The all-water rate via the Panama 
Canal with transshipment at San Francisco is $6 and the silk 
interests have sought a reduction of $3 in the rail rate, pointing 
out to the railroad companies that the differential of $3 prob- | 
ably would be sufficient to divert a considerable volume of the | 
increasing water shipments to the more speedy transcontinental 
route. The rate on silk from Hongkong to north Pacific ports | 
has been fixed at $1 since the end of 1929, when the rate war 
which started last July in the transpacific trade came to a head. 

It is assumed that the silk interests will make another | 
effort to obtain some concession from the transcontinental rail- 
roads, but the latter are naturally reluctant to shade rates on 7 
any commodity at present on account of the shrinkage in their § 
revenues due to the prevailing commercial depression. 

They also are looking forward to an increased demand for 
quick deliveries of silk on account of the shrinkage of stocks | 
in the east. Such an increase in demand might also bring about 
an advance in the transpacific rates to something approaching | 
the levels which prevailed before the rate cutting began last | 
summer. 

Insurance and interest rates are important factors in fixing 
differentials between the ship-rail and all-water through rates, | 
as the difference in time of transportation may range from | 
five days by rail to three or four weeks by the water route 
in the event of transshipment at north Pacific ports to inter- 
coastal carriers. 

Reduction of the transpacific rates toward the end of the 
year was followed by a notable increase in shipments and at the 
same time there was an increasing tendency to make use of © 
the all-water route with its lower rates, inasmuch as there 
was no pressing need for quick delivery aside from the longer ~ 
term of insurance. : 

Establishment of the Pacific-Atlantic Line to operate a regu- 
lar direct service between Pacific coast ports and London, Liv- 
erpool and Manchester, starting in August, was announced by | 
the Interocean Steamship Corporation on behalf of the States 
Steamship Company, managing operator for the Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship Company. The service is to be started with the 
steamer Jefferson Myers, scheduled to sail from Vancouver 
August 16, and plans provide for sailings at intervals of twenty- 
six days. 

The vessels thus far assigned to the service are the Jef- 
ferson Myers, San Julian, Peter Kerr, Lucas and San Pedro. | 
They will proceed direct from the Pacific coast via the Panama © 
Canal to their European destinations, returning directly from 
there to Philadelphia, where they will load regularly in the 
westbound intercoastal service of the Quaker Line. 

The establishment of an American-flag service between the 
Pacific coast and Europe has been talked of at various times | 
by the Dollar Line and International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, but the proposition has been pushed ahead by Kenneth D. 
Dawson, of Portland, and his associates in the Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship Company, who felt that the establishment of such a 
service would be one of the most important factors in the de- 
velopment of a successful American merchant marine. 

The matter, it is stated, has received careful consideration 
by members of the Shipping Board and other government offi- 
cials interested in the merchant marine. 

The Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company is the owner of 
seventeen steamers now being operated in American trades and 
the managing operator, the States Steamship Company, is the 
owner of twelve American steamers operating in the transpacific 
Orient trades. The Interocean Steamship Corporation is gen-” 
eral eastern agent for the group. 

Shipping Board Commissioners Myers and Sandberg have 
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been strong advocates of the establishment of a Pacific-Europe 
service with American tonnage and have recently pointed out 
that fifteen foreign lines are being operated in passenger and 
cargo services in this trade by British, French, German, Dutch, 
Scandinavian and Italian companies, most of them with vessels 
ranging in speed from 12 to 16 knots and many equipped with 
refrigeration, while there has been only one American com- 
pany in the trade with a fleet of nine vessels with speeds of 
10 or 11 knots. 

Rates on cargoes moving to certain foreign ports and espe- 
cially to China have been reduced by leading Japanese steam- 
ship lines, according to a report from the Tokyo office of the 
Department of Commerce. The government railways have an- 
nounced a reduction of 20 per cent on a selected list of export 
goods, and it is understood that the banks will extend more 
favorable discount rates on certain export bills. These methods 
of assistance to manufacturers and exporters have largely been 
the result of governmental requests. 

Shippers of goods to Bermuda are being notified by the 
Furness-Bermuda Line that its Bermuda bill of lading and re- 
ceipt forms have been revised on account of the chartering of 
the Holland-America liner Veendam for this service. Commenc- 
ing with the sailing of the Veendam on July 2, the new forms 
will be placed in use and the present forms are not to be used 
after the sailing of the motorship Bermuda, as they will be 
obsolete. Copies of the new forms will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the company’s offices. 

A letter received by the Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce from Senator Gillett indicates that the 
Senate committee on commerce will be unable to hold a hearing 
the present session on Senate bill 64, calling for an investiga- 
tion, with a view to equalizing rail and ocean rates between 
the middle west and foreign ports by way of all north Atlantic 
ports. This would place Boston on a parity with competing 
ports, and would undoubtedly give impetus to exports from here. 

Shipping, like other industries, is feeling the effects of the 
depression in the commercial world, but signs of improvement 
are discernible in the offing, Robert C. Lee, vice-president of the 
Moore & McCormack Company, said in an address at the 
Propeller Club. 

Just as shipping is the last to feel the effects of depression, 
it may also be expected to be the last to experience the benefits 
of returning prosperity, he said. The present softness of rates, 
volume of idle tonnage and light offerings of freight is the 
worst situation experienced by the industry in twenty years, he 
added. 

As to the hopes for improvement, he pointed out that, in- 
asmuch as world inventories, with the exception of a few 
stable commodities, are at their lowest ebb, demand must soon 
develop for replenishment of supplies, which should quickly 
remedy the present situation and restore stability in all lines of 
business. He expressed the hope, however, that the recovery 
will be slow rather than a rapid inflation. 

Discussing the prospects of the American merchant marine, 
he stressed the need for the application to this industry of the 
ingenuity, farsightedness, and ability which have brought about 
the wonderful development of other American industries. At 
present, he said, American shipping is following Old World ideas 
and Old World methods. 

Wooden vessels and motor trucks jointly will furnish facili- 
ties for the transportation of less-than-carload freight shipments 
from store door to store door between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles at rates lower than those charged by steel steamers, 
according to a statement issued by the California railroad com- 
mission. New tariffs filed by the Los Angeles-San Francisco 
Navigation Company have been authorized to become effective 
July 1, notwithstanding protests made by the Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company, Pacific Steamship Company and Nelson Steam- 
ship Company. The Commission ruled that the service to be 
rendered by the new company was by use of wooden vessels on 
comparatively slow time, with high insurance rates, and that 
this distinction in service justified lower rates than were proper 
for the high class of service rendered by the steel steamers. 

Two new express liners, costing between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 each, are being planned by the Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company for coastwise operation between Los Angeles, 
San Diego and San Francisco. 

The new ships, as proposed, will have accommodations for 
500 passengers and space for about 1,000 tons of cargo. Whether 
the new liners will be propelled by steam, Diesel, or electric 
engines has not been announced, but it is specified that the 
liners shall be capable of making 24 knots. 

This is the second important building program to be under- 
taken by the company and follows the announcement of last 
week that a new $7,000,000 ship of about 600-foot length and 
a displacement of 30,000 tons was being planned to replace the 
liner, City of Honolulu, in the Pacific express service. The City 
of Honolulu recently was damaged by fire. 
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Fred L. Doelker, sub-manager of W. R. Grace and Company, § 
at San Francisco, has been named chairman of the Pacific Coast. 7 
European Conference for the next six months, succeeding Capt, 7 
Christian Jensen of the East Asiatic Company. : 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, has obtained unanimous 
consent of the Senate to have published as a Senate document 
the pamphlet written by John Nicolson, formerly director of the 
bureau of traffic of the Shipping Board, entitled “The Truth 7 
About the Postal Contracts.” (See Traffic World, June 28, p. — 
1721.) : 
Acting under authority of the joint resolution passed by | 
Congress and approved by President Hoover dealing specifically 7 
with the case, Postmaster-General Brown has awarded an ocean | 
mail contract to the Mississippi Shipping Company for the | 
transportation of mail between New Orleans, La., and east 7 
coast ports of South America. This brought to a close the | 
long controversy caused by the Munson Line submitting a lower 7 
bid than that submitted by the Mississippi line. The contention 
was made in behaf of the latter line that it was entitled to a 
mail contract, regardless of the fact that its bid was higher 
than that of the Munson Line, because it had bought its line 
from the Shipping Board. The joint resolution authorized the 
Postmaster-General to award a contract to the Mississippi com- 
pany notwithstanding that the Munson bid was lower. 


MERCHANT FLEET REPORT 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, July 2, made/ 
public a report from President Gordon, of the Merchant Fleet © 
Corporation, for the quarter, April to June inclusive, covering 7 
some of the accomplishments in the quarter, with suggestions | 
for future operations. The chairman expressed himself as be- 
ing gratified at the progress made in improving operations and > 
in transferring government lines and vessels to private inter. 5 
ests on a permanent basis. The report follows: wi 


The last quarter of the fiscal year 1929-1930 having just passed, 7 
I am bringing to the attention of the board briefly some of the things 
accomplished during this three-month period since March 31. ky 

Operations. Negotiations have been renewed with the view of 
placing all north Atlantic operators under the lump-sum agreement by 
July 1, except those lines advertised for sale. Since the recent appro- 7 
priation bill passed by Congress authorizing the lump-sum agreement, | 
effective July 1, we have consummated that agreement with Rogers 7 
& Webb; Consolidated Navigation Company; and Roosevelt S. SS.) 
Company, as approved by the board. Negotiations are now pending 
with other operators for the placing of them under the lump-sum |7 
agreement. Even under the present shipping conditions, it is apparent & 
that under this new form of agreement material reduction in losses 7 
will be made. The results obtained in the case of the Southgate ~ 
Nelson Corporation lump-sum contract justify the estimated im- 7 
provement. q 

Ship sales. The Gulf Brazil Line has recently been advertised but 7 
no bids were received. : 

The recommendation that the Fleet Corporation be authorized | 
to negotiate a sale with the operators of the Gulf Orient Line under } 
the preference-to-operators policy of the board has been approved. ~ 

Thirty-one vessels of 273,627 tons were sold during the last quar- © 
ter for operation and scrap for $692,808. The recent survey made} 
of all idle vessels in the fleet developed that 91 additional vessels 7 
were availabe for scrap. One hundred and twenty-four vesses of 879,- 7 
362 D. W. T. were sold for $5,095,258 during the year. a 

Personnel. The total annual payroll of the Fleet Corporation has 
been reduced since March 31, $257,715, or 8.06 per cent. The entire] 
fiscal year will show a reduction of $1,376,859 or 31.8 per cent. As|> 
the lump-sum agreement is made effective, and with further sales / 
of lines, larger reductions in personnel will be made. ig 

The offices at Sydney, Australia, and Pernambuco, Brazil, have ~ 
been closed. ES 

Traffic. Every effort has been made to stimulate the traffic on 
our vessels during this depressed period. The Gulf/West Coast Italy ~ 
pooling agreement, authorized by the board last year, shows that) 
each group of lines has carried its allotted percentage. The agreement! 
terminating June 30, is to be extended for another year, as it is) 
felt that it has proved of benefit to our commercial interests as well” 
as to the participating lines. ES 

Plans for the rearrangement of the Gulf services into three 
groups have been presented to the board. BS 

Repairs. Repair costs have continued downward during the quar-7 
ter at a very gratifying pace. The average monthly repair costs for? 
the past six months show a reduction over the previous six months 
of $194,000 per month. More than a million dollars less was spent 
on repairs for this period than in the previous six months. 

Supplies. Reduction in storehouse stocks has been commenced 
to the extent of one-fourth of the amount on hand, valued at $640,000. 
Further surveys are in progress and it is anticipated that at least 
one-half of our present stock will be disposed of in the near ftuure.} 

Finance. Considerable progress has been made to clear up ac- 
counts of inactive operators, as the result of which there remail® 
only five inactive operators appearing in special account 28, consist- 
ing of debits—$45,534.71, and credits—$2,401.43, negotiations for settle- 
ment of which are practically completed. 

Insurance. During the quarter our insurance fund insured 61 
steamers in total amount $24,500,000. Earned premium for this period 
amounted to $275,000 while 36 losses were closed through payment] 
of $175,000. ; 

We have arranged to continue the present rates for P. & I. 
insurance after June 30, when the present contract expires. 

Hog Island. Sale of Hog Island to the city of Philadelphia was : 
consummated during the quarter just passed, for $3,000,000 with the 
provision that the property must be developed as a marine, rail and 
air terminal by the city of Philadelphia. 

Sale of Hoboken Piers. Preparations for sale of the Hobokel 
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piers have been concluded and advertisement issued in various papers 
as required by act of Congress. Bids for this property are to be 
received July 23, or forty-five days after the advertisement appears. 

Sale of 45 Broadway. Advertisement for the sale of 45 Broad- 
way has been published, calling for sealed bids to be received as of 
August 26, 1930, or 60 days after advertisement. 

Budget. Estimates covering our operations for the fiscal year 
1931-32 have been prepared in the amount of $4,000,000, which is a 
reduction from $10,000,000 in 1929-30, and from $6,000,000 for 1930-31. 


HOOVER AND SHIPPING POLICY 


Pre:ivent Hoover has selected George S. Jackson, who is 
engagec m the exporting business in Baltimore, Md., as a mem- 
ber of the special committee to make a report as to ship sales 
and ship loans under the jurisdiction of the Shipping Board. 
Charles Piez, of Chicago, who was invited to serve on the com- 
mittee, has advised the President he could not serve. 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


The possibility of marketing Pacific coast products in Per- 
nambuco is pointed out in a letter to exporters by the General 
Steamship Corporation, Ltd. 

“With its population of over 300,000 people,” the letter says, 
“Pernambuco serves as a center for an important trading radius 
in northern Brazil. It imports apples, pears, grapes, dried fruit, 
canned fruits and fish, frozen or chilled smoked fish, condensed 
milk, wheat, flour, malt and hops. There is also an opportunity 
for the sale of manufactured goods from the Pacific and, to 
facilitate this business, steamship rates from these ports to the 
east coast of South America are being placed on a parity with 
those out of New York.” 

Pernambuco has been included in the itinerary of the new 
Westfal-Larsen Company Line ships, which proceed direct from 
Pacific coast ports via the Panama Canal to Brazil and Argen- 
tina. In addition to Pernambuco this line also reaches Rio de 
Janeiro and Santos without impairing the service it has given 
for the last several years to Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 

The trade promotion and traffic departments of the General 
Steamship Corporation are prepared to assist importers and 
exporters who desire to build up their trade relations with 
Pernambuco and other markets on the east coast of South 
America, the announcement says. 


: ‘Digest of New Complaints 


No.’ 23378. Sub. No. 2. Los Angeles Chemical Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Switching charges in addition to line haul rates and charges in 
‘violation of first Six sections of act, within switching limits of 
Los Angeles, Calif. Asks reparation of $2.70 per car and relief 
for future. 

23378. Sub. No. 3._ Dairymen’s Feed & Supply Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Same complaint and prayer. 

23459. Sub. No. 1. Sonken-Galamba Corporation, Kansas City, 
Kan., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, antimonial, pig 
and/or scrap lead, to and from points in Oklahoma and Texas, 
including Dallas, from and to Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. Shippers 
— Okla., preferred. Asks rates for future and repara- 
23578. C. M. Ducker & Sons, Poplar Bluff, Mo., vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, Wheatcroft and other 
Kentucky points to Poplar Bluff, Mo. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

" } agen ae Freight Bureau et al., Memphis, Tenn., vs. Santa 

e et al. 

Ratings, rates and charges, automobile hydraulic rotary lifts 
and parts thereof, L. C. L., in violation sections 1, 3 and 6 of 
act, from Memphis, Tenn., to interstate destinations. Numerous 
other articles preferred. Ask relief for future and reparation. 

Pw Powers-Begg & Co. et al., Jacksonville, Ill., vs. Wabash 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, fresh meat, 
Jacksonville, Ill., to Indianapolis, Ind., and Cleveland, O., as 
compared with rates from East St. Louis. Ask rates and rep- 
aration. ; 
fa’ aaa Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Kan., vs. K. 

« 2. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, pit cars, Pittsburg, Kan., to 
Tohona, Okla. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
23582. William Volker, doing business as William Volker & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

_ Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of act, linoleum, points 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania to points in western trunk line terri- 
tory. such as Omaha and Kansas City. Asks rates and repara- 

on. 

. 23205. Sub. No. 2. The Nebraska Certified Potato Growers’ Co- 
operative, Alliance, Neb., et al. vs. Arkansas Railroad et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 8 of act, potatoes, 
points in central and western Nebraska to points in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Texas, compared with rates 
from Colorado points. Ask rates and reparation. 

- 23347. Sub. No. 2. The Western Slate Co. et al., Chicago, IIL, 
vs. D. L. & W. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 16 of 
act, slate slabs, Wind Gap, Pen Argyl, and other points in Penn- 
sylvania to Chicago, Ill., Muskegon, Mich., and other points in 
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C. F. A. territory, and from Fair Haven and other Vermont points 
to Chicago and Muskegon, as compared with rates on building 
stone. Ask rates and reparation. 

. 23571. Florence Pipe & Foundry Co., Florence, N. J., vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. 

Unreasonable and prejudicial rates, charges and minimum 
weights, cast iron pipe and fittings, Florence, N. J., to points in 
official classification territory, compared with rates accorded manu- 
facturers of pipe in Alabama, Ohio, western Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. Asks rates and reparation. 

. 23583. Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Bemiston, Ala., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, cotton mill machinery and equipment, 
dismantled (old or used), St. Louis, Mo., to Bemiston, Ala. Asks 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

. 23584. Joe Aston et al., Farmersville, Tex., vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, fresh onions, without tops, 
points in Texas to various interstate destinations. Ask rates and 
reparation. ; 

. 23585. Case Commission Co., Jackson, Miss., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, cottonseed meal, — 
Kershaw, S. C., to Charleston, W. Va. Asks rates and reparation. © 
. 23586. Georgia Southern Freight Bureau for the Hand Trading 
Co., Pelham, Ga., vs. A. C. L. et ai. 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, grain or corn, Pelham, 2 
Nashville and Mem- | 


Ga., to Tampa and other points in Florida. 
phis, Tenn., and other points preferred. Asks rates. 
. 23587. Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. S. A. L. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, old and/ 
or scrap steel rails and angle bars or splices, River Junction, Fia., 
to Brooksville, Fla. Asks rates and reparation. : Be 

. 23588. en Refrigerating Co., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. Santa 7 
Fe et al. : 

Rate in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, butter, cheese, eggs 7 
and dressed poultry, points in California to points in designated 
transcontinental groups. Defendants prefer competitors in Cali- 
fornia at points north of Caliente and Santa Margarita, Calif. 7 
as to transit which is denied complainant at Los Angeles. Asks | 
rates, rules and storage in transit privileges. 4 

. 23589. a Creosote Works, Inc., New Orleans, La., vs. L. | 
& A. et al. Ss 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, ties, piling and lumber, — 
points in Louisiana to points in Iowa and Texas. Creosoting | 
plants at Shreveport, La., preferred. Asks rates and reparation. | 

. 23590. Eppinger & Russell Co., New York, N. Y., vs. A. C. L. et al. | 


Charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, lumber, Jackson- & 


ville, Fla., to Sabot, Va. Asks rate and reparation. 


. 23591. W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., vs. 
ec. BE. k &. 2. Ot ai. 

Unreasonable rate, coal, points in Kentucky to Brasfield, Ark. 
Asks reparation. 

. 23368. Sub. No. 3. Pensacola Creosoting Co., Pensacola, Fla., vs. 
L. & N. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, lumber, Pensacola, 
Fia., 
line (Hammac to Western Ry. Junction, Ala., inclusive). Com- 
petitors at Montgomery and Mobile, Ala., preferred. Asks rates. 


. 23592. Meridian Traffic Bureau on behalf of G. T. Fleming, Merid- 
ian, Miss., vs. A. T. & N. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2 and 13 of act, fuel wood, points — 
in Alabama, to Meridian, Miss., as compared with rates between Fj 
points in Alabama. Asks rates and reparation. ; 


. 23593. International Motor Co., New Brunswick, N. J., vs. Penn- © 
sylvania. i 

Unreasonable charges, ground coal, Charleroi and other Penn- © 
sylvania points to New Brunswick, N. J. Asks reparation. 


. 23594. Paris Flouring Co., Portland, Me., vs. B. & Ar. et al. ; 
Unreasonable rates, cottonseed meal, points in Alabama, Ark- j 
ansas and Kentucky to North Bangor, Me. Asks reparation. 


. 23595. C. W. Beeler, Kinsley, Kan., vs. S. P. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first four sections of act, feeder 
cattle, Amado, Ariz., to Woodlake and Thacher, Neb., as com- 
pared with rates over another route. Asks rates and reparation. 
. 23596. Charles B. Harter, as Welders Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
vs. M. & M. Transp. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, acid coppered wire, Baltimore, Md., and 
Baltimore rate points to Tulsa, Okla. Asks rates and reparation. 

23597. The Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kans., vs. 
Mo. Pac. et al. : 

Unreasonable rates and charges, grain, points in Colorado, Kan- § 


sas, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to Coffeyville, Kan., 7 


converted into flour and other grain products and reshipped to 7 
points in Louisiana and Mississippi. Asks rates and reparation. § 
. 23598. a Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan., vs. Mo. ™ 
Pac. et al. 3 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, wheat, © 
points in Kansas and Oklahoma to Coffeyville, Kans., and flour 
reshipped to points in Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska. Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

23599. The Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan., vs. Mo. 
Pac. et al. . 

Rates in violation of section 6 of act, grain, points in Kansas | 
to Coffeyville, Kan., and flour and other grain products reshipped 7 
to points in Arkansas. Asks cease and desist order and repara- | 
tion. x 
23600. Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce et al. 
Aberdeen, S. D., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 

Unreasonable: rates, bananas, New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., 
and other gulf points in Louisiana and Alabama taking the same 7 
rates, to Aberdeen, S. D. Asks rates and reparation. = 


ALASKA RAILROAD INVESTIGATION 


The Senate has agreed to the resolution offered by Senator 
Howell, of Nebraska, providing for the appointment of a special 
select committee of three senators “to investigate the opera- 
tions, economic situation, and prospects of the Alaska Railroad, 
and to report to Congress as soon as practicable the results of § 
such investigation, together with its recommendations for leg: 
islation in connection therewith.” The expenses of the com- 
mittee are not to exceed $5,000. The committee may sit in the? 
continental United States or in Alaska. ; 
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eet Freight loaded at the Mid-Western points shown on this map and routed 
xs) Via the Norfolk and Western Railway to destinations in the Virginias and the 


.u/ Carolinas, moves rapidly for Third Morning Delivery. Conversely, freight 

' from points in the Virginias and the Carolinas, routed via the Norfolk and 
Western Railway to the points shown in the Mid-West, is delivered at desti- 
nations on the Third Morning. Traffic Managers are thus enabled to make 
promises with confidence that they will be kept—and two great consuming 
territories are served daily with efficiency and dispatch. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any — question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions eaouag, 0 practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Rates—Award of Reparation to Basis of Combination Rate 
Lower than Through Rate Does Not Preclude Finding as to 
Reasonableness of Rate 
Louisiana.—Question: The carload rate on a specific com- 

modity from A to X is 75c and from B to X 80c, while from C 

to X the rate is $1.10, C being intermediate between A and B, 

but based on combination of locals via A the rate from C to X 

is only $1. 

Interested carriers will apply to the Commission for author- 
ity to protect the $1 rate, but special docket has not as yet 
been prepared and sent to the Commission. 

After the Commission passes upon the special docket, would 
it be legal to file complaint with the Commission alleging that 
the $1 rate, which is higher than the rate from A or B to X, 
is unreasonable? 

In further explanation will say that A is located in one 
state and B in another state, C being located in the same state 
as B, but intermediate between A and B. 

The two-year limit has already expired, but the carriers 
have filed the papers informally with the Commission in order 
to stay the statute of limitation. 

Answer: If X is located in a state other than that in which 
C and B are located, a movement from either of those points 
to X would be interstate in character. In that event the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would have jurisdiction to, and 
would upon complaint determine whether the higher rate from 
C was and is unreasonable. 

The fact that reparation is awarded on the special docket 
to the basis of the combination over A would not preclude a 
determination by the Commission of whether the combination 
rate was and is unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the rate 
from A or B to X. 

If, however, X is located in the same state as C, the Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction over the adjustment and complaint 
must be filed with the State Commission. Hammond Iron 
Works va. PF. KH. R., 107 1. C. C.. 475. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 41 of the Classification 


West Virginia.—Question: Please refer to your answer to 
“Pennsylvania,” under the above caption, on page 1663 of the 
June 21 issue of The Traffic World. 

I cannot agree with you as to the proper method in apply- 
ing the penalty charge. As I see it. you cannot penalize a 
shipper for something he has not loaded in the car. It would 
seem to me it would be proper to figure the actual weight at 
83c plus the 20 per cent increase, then the deficiency in weight 
of 4,560 pounds at the regular carload rate of 83c per cwt. 

For authority to this effect see page 1310 of the December 
3, 1927, issue of The Traffic World, and Penalty Charge on Eggs, 
74 I. C. C. 726-728. 

Would thank you to give me a little more light on this sub- 
ject in The Traffic World. 

Answer: In the case to which you refer the Commission, 
in dealing with the question of the penalty to be applied on 
the portion of a carload shipment improperly packed, said: 

In the event that the total weight of the shipment is less than 
the minimum weight the deficiency should be charged for at the 
rate applicable on eggs properly packed. 

While the precise question involved in our answer, to which 
you refer, was not before the Commission in this case, the 
conclusion seems to follow that where the carload rate is ap- 
plied as a maximum on an L. C. L. shipment, the penalty charge 
should not be assessed on the deficiency between the actual 
weight of the shipment and the carload minimum weight. 


Liability of Carrier for Expenses Resulting from Refusal of 
of Shipment by Consignee 
Missouri.—Question: We have a situation we would 
to have answered through your columns, if possible. 


like 
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We made a shipment of cornmeal over the A and B rail. 
roads. The car arrived at its destination on B railroad, and 
the consignee lifted our draft at the bank, surrendering the 
bill of lading to the destination agent. After this was done, 
weevil were found in the car by the consignee, and he in turn 
refused the car to B railroad and attached the draft payment 
at the bank. The weevil in the car originated in the car itself, 
and the claim was so settled with the consignee later. When 
the proceeds of our draft was attached at the bank, we imme. 
diately started to handle with both A and B railroads to effect 
a claim settlement with the consignee, so that our funds would 
be released and eliminate the necessity of other expenses, 
However, B railroad delayed settling the claim with the con- 
signee a month or more after the difficulty arose. This neces. 
sitated our hiring a lawyer to protect our interests in the matter, 

Through the fact that B railroad did not handle the matter 
with the consignee promptly, and after repeated warnings from 
us that charges were accruing, we finally incurred expenses, 
for which we in turn filed claim against the railroad, and which 
B railroad refused to consider, stating that, inasmuch as the} 
consignee had surrendered the original shipper’s order lading. 
possession of shipment had passed and we were not entitled 
to any claim consideration, regardless of any warning we gave 
them that said charges were accruing by reason of their not} 
making claim settlement with the consignee. 3 

It is our opinion that, inasmuch as we prepaid charges and 
originally entered into a contract with carrier A to handle the} 
shipment through, and make proper delivery to the consignee, | 
we are entitled to consideration on our claim. We will appre.# 
ciate hearing your opinion. : 

Answer: The consignee, or owner of goods, may not refuse ™ 
or disclaim ownership of goods because of injury thereto while 
in transit, but must, if the goods have a substantial value for? 
the purpose for which they were originally intended, accept 
delivery of the goods from the carrier and hold the carrier 
liable in damages for the injury thereto. See our answer tol 
“Minnesota,” on page 1092 of the November 10, 1928, Traffic 
World, under the caption “Refusal of Damaged Goods by Con- 
signee.” 

In Atwater & Co. vs. M. C. Ry. Co., 107 I. C. C. 491, thee 
Commission held that demurrage charges resulting from refusal” 
of goods by the consignee by reason of the fact that the goods” 
were damaged in transit are properly applicable, and that re.) 
covery thereof cannot be had by the owner of the goods. 3 

If disposition instructions with respect to the shipment of] 
cornmeal were given the carrier, which instructions were not” 
acted upon by the carrier, demurrage or storage charges are 
not legally collectible by the carrier after receipt of such in-~ 
structions by the carrier. See Piqua Milling Co. vs. Erie R. R.7 
Co., 55 I. C. C. 239, and Wallingford: Coal Co. vs. Director: | 
General, 89 I. C. C. 353. x 

The expense of hiring an attorney is not, in our opinion, 
chargeable to the carrier, at any rate not unless the expense! 
was incurred after the carrier, upon investigation, or after al 
reasonable time for such investigation had elapsed, had admitted) 
liability for the injury to the goods. 

Your letter does not state the nature of additional expense! 
if there was such, resulting from the transaction in question. 


Reconsignment Conditioned Upon Protection of Through Rate? 


Michigan.—Question: Will you be kind enough to give any 
opinion regarding the following: Carload shipment of potatoes!) 
from Elk Rapids Mich., to Youngstown, O., routed via P. M.°- 
Ry. and B. & O. Ry. On arrival shipment was not accepted by 
customer and the following telegram was dispatched to the 
B. & O. Ry. at Youngstown: “Please divert open billing (blank) # 
Buffalo, N. Y., route B. R. & P. protect through rate car (blank) 
potatoes.” Shipment reached Buffalo, N. Y., via B. R. & P. Ry. 
and freight charges at 38%c per cwt. constituting the lowest 
through rate from Elk Rapids, Mich., to Buffalo, N. Y., were? 
paid at delivery. 

More than two years later the B. R. & P. Ry. auditor pre 
sented a claim for $81.90 additional charges, alleging through 
rate of 38%c per cwt. is not applicable by way of Youngstown?) 
on the reliance of P. M. Ry. routing tariff 6525-a, I. C. C. 4750, 
designating movement over their line to Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., or Black Rock, N. Y. Carriers are seeking collection 
of charges made up of combination of local rates to and from 
Toledo, O. 

Diversion of shipment at Youngstown O., is subject to the 
application of section 2, B. & O. Ry. diversion tariff H-3107-1, 
I. C. C. WL-9898, which also limits the application of the con® 
ditions and freight rates under which the diversions can lef 
made. Reference is especially made here to the note described 
under item 2, requiring that when order for diversion requires 
protecting of a rate and/or route, which cannot be lawfully 
applied via the point at which diversion is made, prompt notice 
shall be given to the party requesting the diversion. 
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MONEY SAVED IN CARGO HANDLING 


At the new Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore 

















‘‘Steamer unloading canned fruit and paper at Pier 8, Port Covington Terminal’’ 


The use of trailers or ‘‘live skids’’ from the hold of the vessel to the 
dock, eliminates extra handling, and accelerates discharge of cargo. 


The loaded trailers are handled from alongside ship by electric 
tractors, to freight car, or to storage in any part of the Terminal. 


This and numerous other features have proven most attractive to 
steamship owners and to shippers. 


For booklet describing Port Covington Terminal or for 
information as to rates and routes, write to 


W. S. BURTON, General Foreign Freight Agent 


WeEsTERN Marytanp Raitway 


Short Line to Middle West 
Standard Oil Building Baltimore, Md. 
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In the present case the shipment could not have been for- 
warded over any route from the point that shipment was di- 
verted, over which the rate of 38%c per cwt. would have ap- 
plied and, as explained in the language of the Commission in 
Chevrolet Motor Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 123 I. C. C. 337, 
quoted on page 844 of The Traffic World of the issue of October 
5, 1929, the forwarding to Buffalo was unauthorized. 

Unlike the Chevrolet Motor case, there was nothing by 
which to take notice at final destination of this unauthorized 
diversion because charges were only asked at the through rate 
of 38%c per cwt., and payment accepted accordingly. 

Would it make any difference in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, do you suppose, that our shipment was of perishable 
goods and refusal might result in dangerous loss? Are we 
relieved from paying these extra charges the carriers now de- 
mand because the diverting agent failed to notify us as according 
to the tariff instructions, that the diversion requested was un- 
authorized? Does this matter here presented come strictly 
within the scope of the Commission’s meaning in the final analy- 
sis of the Chevrolet Motor Company case or in what respeot 
does it differ? 

Answer: In Lehr Lumber Company vs. R. R. & G. R. R., 
132 I. C. C. 335, the Commission held that where the shipper’s 
reconsigning instructions were not to protect a joint rate or 
any specific rate, but the lowest through published rate, such 
instructions obviously meant the lowest through rate applicable 
over the route traversed from point of origin to point to which 
the shipment was reconsigned; that such an instruction is not 
sufficient to operate as a notice to the carrier that the shipper 
wants a rate which is not applicable via the route traversed 
by the shipment, 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Combination Rate 


Louisiana.—Question: I beg to submit a concrete case with 
respect to the application of the lowest legal combination where 
there are no through rates in accordance with rule 55, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Tariff Circular No. 20, paragraph A. 

The concrete case we have in mind is as follows: 

Car of bituminous coal moved from Marvel, Ala., to New 
Roads, La., via Southern Railway, West Point, Miss., Illinois 
Central, Baton Rouge and T. & P., New Roads, La., being a 
local point on the Texas & Pacific Railway, 22 miles north of 
Anchorage, La.,.which is just across the Mississippi River from 
Baton Rouge, La. 

There are no through rates from Marvel, Ala., to New 
Roads, La. Therefore, it becomes necessary to apply the low- 
est legal combination. It is our opinion that the lowest legal 
combination is made up as follows: From Marvel, Ala., to 
Baton Rouge, La., $2.09 per ton, which is a proportional rate, 
and will be found on page 6, Southern Railway Coal Tariff 
No. 2, I. C. C. A-10125, and Marvel, Ala., is shown in the same 
tariff, as taking group 5 on page 2. 

The rate from Baton Rouge to Anchorage, La., via Gulf 
Coast Lines, is 2%c per 100 pounds, or 50c per ton, and which 
represents ferry toll for crossing the river, as per item 346, 
SWL Tariff 105-F, I. C. C. 1961. The distance from Anchor- 
age to New Roads is 22 miles, and the rate for this distance, 
single line, is 5c per 100 pounds, or $1 per ton, column 6, item 
250 of SWL Tariff 105-F. I also beg to direct your attention 
in this connection to item 42, of the same tariff. 

In view of this, adding the three factors together, namely, 
$2.09 per ton to Baton Rouge plus 50c per ton ferry toll, plus 
$1 per ton Anchorage to New Roads, makes a total of $3.59 
per ton. 

I am attaching hereto an exact copy of freight bill covering 
the shipment in question. I would certainly appreciate it if 
you would give this due and careful consideration and advise, in 
your opinion, if we are correct. If we are not correct, advise 
in what respect we are not correct. 

Answer: Southwestern Lines’ Tariff 105-F, Agent Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. 1961, provides for commodity rates between Baton 
Rouge and points in Louisiana west of the Mississippi River. 
Item 18 provides that the rates named therein from Baton Rouge 
will apply as proportional rates on interstate traffic. 

Item 42, which refers to item 18, in paragraph B, provides 
that rates from Baton Rouge will be made by adding an arbi- 
trary shown in item 346. 

Item 346 provides for a crossing arbitrary or ferry toll of 
2l%4c per 100 pounds on coal as described in item No. 250. 

In our opinion, this tariff specifically provides a rate from 
Baton Rouge to New Roads, La., including a transfer charge 
from Baton Rouge to Anchorage, which rate added to the rate 
published in Southern Ry. Tariff I. C. C. A-10125 constitutes the 
through charge from Marvel, Ala., to New Roads, La. 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Through Rates on Furni- 
ture from Carolina Territory to Northern and Western 
Points 
Missouri.—Question: Cottrell’s I. C. C. 607 names rates 

on furniture from Carolina territory to Memphis and the river 
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crossings. The only exception or definition of the 67%c rate 
Winston-Salem to Memphis is that this is a proportional rate 
on traffic destined to Western Trunk Line territory. 

Assume a shipment moved N. & W., Pa., S. F. E. and advise 
if there is any reason why this 67%c rate plus 484%4c west should 
not apply, regardless of the gateway via which the shipment 
moved, the through rate of $1.16 being the lowest combination. 

With one exception every western carrier protects this 
combination, although only three lines, Frisco, Rock Island and 
Missouri Pacific, can actually receive it via the Memphis gate. 
way. All other western lines receive such shipment at either 
upper Mississippi crossing, Peoria or Chicago, and protect the 
lower combination, which we believe to be the lawful rate, there 
being no restrictions as to route. 

Answer: In Agent Cottrell’s Tariff I. C. C. 607, the follow- 
ing application is provided for in section No. 1 under the cap- 
tion, “Bases for Rates to Northern and Western Points Where 
No Through Rates are Published Herein”: 


In the absence of specific rates, through rates to northern and 
western points named below will be made by adding the following 
proportions or percentages thereof to the current rates from shipping 
points to the rates to Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, Chicago, 
Ill., or Virginia Cities named herein. 

Commodity proportions or class proportions, 
the lowest rates, will be applied. 

The resulting totals are equivalent to through rates from the 
original shipping points to the final destinations via the gateways 
named below. 


The meaning of the concluding paragraph of the application, 
above quoted, is not clear, but we are of the opinion that had 
the carriers intended, and if the tariff should be so interpreted, 
that the totals resulting from the adding of the rates to Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings, Chicago, Ill., or Virginia Cities 
to the proportions beyond such points might be applied via any 
of the gateways named, this intention should have been more 
clearly expressed. For instance, in Agent Johanson’s Tariff 
123-D, I. C. C. 2171, the following application is carried: 


whichever produce 


Joint. through rate to will be made by adding the rates 
from and to to the rates shown on pages , and the 
lowest total resulting will be the rate to apply via all routes, except 
as provided to the contrary in notes 1 to 17, inclusive * * * 

Note 1—Rates will not apply via routes through ‘unless 
the line or lines handling the shipment to such gateways participate 
in the rate to the gateway through which the shipment is routed. 


We are, therefore, of the opinion that the tariff does not 
authorize the application of the through rates so constructed | 
via all gateways named, but only via the gateway over which 
the through rate is constructed. 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Reconsigning Tariff at 
Points on Indirect Route 


Colorado.—Question: From Colorado to the Missouri River © 
the Santa Fe passes directly through Dodge City, Kan. The | 
Rock Island, on the other hand, does not pass through Dodge | 
City en route from Cololrado to the Missouri River, but branches 
off at McFarland, Kan., and reaches Dodge City via Bucklin, 
Kan., a point on its Texas line. On a car of potatoes into 
Dodge City via the Santa Fe the shipper can divert from that 
point to Missouri River, no out-of-lite movement being neces- 
sary. The shipper will not patronize the Rock Island on this 
business unless he can be assured that diversions to the Mis- 
souri River can also be accomplished by that line, so for com- 
petitive reasons the Rock Island invokes authority of the 
blanket clause in their reconsigning tariff reading as follows: 

“The reconsigning point will be considered as intermediate 
between origin and destination provided it is intermedate via 
any authorized route,” and on this basis that line has handled 
cars of potatoes into and out of Dodge City without assessing 
an out-of-line charge. This naturally means that Dodge City 
is intermediate between Colorado and Missouri River. The 
question is: Are all points on this route of movement likewise 
considered intermediate and if a car was billed to Bucklin, for 
example, could through rate be protected on a diversion to the 
Missouri River on the assumption that it is located on an 
authorized route, or is it necessary to divert first to Dodge City 
and then re-divert to Kansas City? Shippers have taken advan- 
tage of this by first diverting to Dodge City and re-diverting, 
causing the Rock Island to perform this extra service free of 
charge, and the question arises as to the application of the 
through rates on a shipment reconsigned from a local point 
through which the car must pass to and from Dodge City. 

Answer: Inasmuch as there is no restriction in C. R. I. 
& P. Tariff I. C. C. C-11930 on the number of reconsignments, 
in so far as potatoes are concerned, we see nothing to prevent 
shippers obtaining the protection of the through rate on a ship- 
ment originally consigned to Bucklin, Kan., for example, re- 
consigned to Dodge City and then reconsigned to a Missouri 
River point. 

The provision of the tariff, which authorizes a reconsign- 
ment at Dodge City on a shipment moving via the indirect route 

(Continued on page 50) 
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TEST YOUR TRAFFIC 
‘|| KNOWLEDGE AND JUDGMENT 
| FREE 


‘e Traffic knowledge is one thing. Traffic judgment is 
another. The possession of both is absolutely neces- 
a sary to success in this hew and fascinating profession. 


g Learn if your traffic knowledge and judgment are 
° @| worth developing, and how much training you will 
© @| need, through our unique practical test. You will be 


1e frankly told what your score is. 


VS 

We offer you training and development in Traffic 
n, Specialization subjects and also Traffic Law and I. C. C. 
ud §@ Procedure. All training available through resident 
. | classes in Chicago, New York or by mail. Personal, 
og [| individual criticism on your work. 


al Send now for your free test. Satisfy yourself 
re 


‘ft whether you have the natural ability -to succeed in 
traffic. 


eT 


he Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 


. College of Advanced Traffic Academy of Advanced Traffic 
te 608 S. Dearborn St. 299 Broadway 

: Telephones: Harrison 8649-50 Telephone: Worth 5820 
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Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours 
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CALMAR LINE 


Intercoastal Service 
SAILING EVERY NINE DAYS 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 








SAILS 





ARRIVES 


BALTI- | PHILA- | LOS PoRT. | SEATTLE 
Voy. MORE | DELPHIA| ANGELES |" Francisco) Lanp | TACOMA 


No. VESSEL 




















DEPART|DEPART/ARRIVE |ARRIVE /ARRIVE /ARRIVE 

















10 | PENNMAR 
10 |} YORKMAR 
10 |} MASSMAR 
10 | OAKMAR 


Sailed | Sailed Sailed | Sailed |July 3/July 6 
Sailed Sailed Sailed [July 6] July 12/ July 15 
Sailed Sailed | July 10] July 15/July 21] July 24 
Sailed Sailed | July 19] July 24] July 30] Aug. 2 


2 | LOSMAR Sailed | July 5|July 28] Aug. 2]Aug. 8] Aug. 11 
10 | TEXMAR July 4]July 14] Aug. 6]Aug. 11] Aug. 17] Aug. 20 
2 | ALAMAR July 13] July 23] Aug. 15] Aug. 20] Aug. 26] Aug. 29 
9 | CUBORE July 22|/Aug. 1] Aug. 24] Aug. 29/Sept. 4] Sept. 7 
2] VERMAR July 31] Aug. 10]Sept. 2]/Sept. 7]Sept. 13] Sept. 16 
11 | CALMAR Aug. 9]Aug. 19] Sept. 11] Sept. 16 |.Sept. 22 | Sept. 25 
3 | FLOMAR Aug. 18] Aug. 28]|.Sept. 20|Sept. 25] Oct. 1] Oct. 4 
3 | PORTMAR Aug. 27|Sept. 6]Sept. 29/Oct. 4/Oct. 10] Oct. 13 
11 | PENNMAR Sept. 5]Sept.15]Oct. 8]/Oct. 13]/,Oct. 19] Oct. 22 





For information regarding rates, etc., apply te nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


ets & McCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGIbd. 


Baltimore, Md., 15 S. Gay St. Leos Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
Chicago, Iil., Rookery Bldg. Pertiand, Ore., 911 Bd. ef Trade Bidg. 
New York, 5 Broadway 

Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 201 Central Bldg. 

Regular Piers 
Atlantic Coast Pacific Ceast 

Baltimore—Pier 7, West Md. Ry., Port Los Angeles—2308 Terminal isiand 

Covington Detjen j—Howard Terminal 
Philadelphia—Pler 27N, Reading Co. ortiand—No. | Socante Terminal 
Will consider special eall at Other plers Sos Franeisco—Pier Ne. 

when sufficient carao is offered. Seattle—Atlantio Hoek ‘Terminal 


GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs A gencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these ape affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to Le 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimpoert freight receives prempt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


Tr. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bldg. 414 Whitney Bank Bidg 
San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
F.C. Lona, Com. Agent Alatorre, Com. Agent 
Room 1520, gis Pacific Electric Building 
Two-O-One North Wells Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chicago, Illinois 


El Paso to Mexico City . . - 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


OF MEXICO 
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Personal Notes 


O90 OOOO 


J. G. Stubbs has been appointed a member of the standing 
rate committee of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau to suc- 
ceed T. M. Sloan, who died last May. 

F. H. Jeffrey, formerly auditor of station accounts, Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed credit officer to succeed W. F. Dud- 
ley, retired. Mr. Jeffrey will be succeeded by F. D. Dale as 
auditor of station accounts. Both will have headquarters at 
Chicago. 

J. C. Cooke has been appointed general auditor, Norfolk & 
Western, succeeding John M. Rodgers, who died recently. W. 
A. Gibbons has been appointed auditor of freight accounts, and 
W. K. Gibson, auditor of station accounts. 

J. D. Gowin has been appointed freight traffic manager, 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, with offices at Little 
Rock, Ark., and Houston, Tex. The position of freight traffic 
manager was created with Mr. Gowin’s appointment. 

W. D. Grubb has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Louisiana & Arkansas, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 

J. V. Hackett has been appointed general agent, Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis Railway, at Minneapolis, Minn. 

At his request, T. P. Scott has been relieved of his duties 
as general agent, freight department, Wabash, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and has been appointed special traffic representative. G. 
W. Callen has been appointed general agent, succeeding Mr. 
Scott. 

O. E. Schultz has been appointed general freight agent, 
Monongahela Railway and Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiog- 
heny Railway, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George Bonnell, Chicago. & North Western industrial agent 
at Chicago, has retired after more than 53 years of service. He 
started working for the North Western September 4, 1876, as 
an office boy in the freight traffic department. Charles E. Case 
has been appointed industrial agent, succeeding Mr. Bonnell. 

Omer S. Lewis has been appointed general freight traffic 
manager, Baltimore & Ohio, at Baltimore, succeeding Golder 
Shumate, promoted. Samuel House has been appointed freight 
traffic manager at Baltimore, succeeding Mr. Lewis. 

Z. S. Norville has been appointed commercial agent, At- 
lantic Coast Line, at Perry, Fla. The Arcadia office territory 
has been combined with the Fort Myers office territory, and 
will be under the supervision of G. P. LeMoyne, commercial 
agent, Fort Myers. 

At the twelfth annual meeting of the Southern Traffic 
League at Knoxville, Tenn., the following officers were elected: 
President, Thomas J. Burke; first vice-president, W. L. Thorn- 
ton, Jr.; second vice-president, M. M. Emmert; governors, E. 
DeL. Wood, W. S. Creighton, T. A. Bosley, J. S. Davant, S. L. 
Yerkes, Carl R. Cunningham, F. C. Hillyer, A. G. T. Moore, 
J. O. Cromwell, C. R. Moffett, T. J. Burke, J. D. Oliver, R. G. 
Cobb, T. M. Henderson, H. Ignatius, W. Albert Wilde, J. W. 
Morgan, A. W. Carey, Joseph Donnell and W. L. Thornton, Jr. 

W. H. Harlow has been appointed general agent, Santa Fe, at 
Mexico City, Mexico, succeeding W. S. Farnsworth, transferred. 

Edward J. Kelly, who has been in the forwarding business 
for many years, has joined the staff of the Milton Snedeker 
Corporation, foreign freight forwarder and customers broker. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


Plans for the second annual golf tournament of the Omaha 
Traffic Club, at the Happy Hollow Club, July 17, are well ad- 
vanced, and a large number of out of town traffic men have 
accepted invitations. 


The Traffic Club of New York will hold its annual outing 
at Indian Point July 22. The trip will be made on the Hudson 
River Day Line steamer Alexander Hamilton. It will be an ail 
day affair, with a baseball game (shippers vs. carriers), golf, 
tennis and other sports for entertainment. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meeting, 
June 19, at the Women’s City Club. Homer Merchant, general 


traffic manager, West Coast Air Transport, and_ district 
passenger agent, Western Air Express, spoke on “Air Transpor- 
tation.” J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-president, Pennsylvania, 
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New York, was a guest and brought a greeting from the Ney 
York Club. E. H. Torpey, district freight agent, Pennsylvania, 
San Francisco, accompanied Mr. Roberts. President Carolyn 
Weber and Edyth Johnson attended the third quarterly boar 
meeting of the California Federation of Business and Profes. 
sional Women’s Clubs, June 22, at San Francisco. 


A testimonial dinner was given June 24, to William Hilde. 
brand, on his promotion to vice-president of the Thomas 4. 
Edison Industries, Orange, New Jersey, at the Elks’ Club, 
Newark, New Jersey. The dinner was given by his friends oj 
the New Jersey Industrial Traffic League, Newark Traffic Club, 
and the Railroad Club of Newark. Wm. J. Egan, director of 
public safety, Newark, a boyhood friend, was toastmaster, 
Speakers included Charles Edison, president, Thomas A. Edison 


Industries; John F’. Murray, Jr., commissioner of Newark; N\§ 


O. Woodruff, Mr. Hildebrand’s first employer at the time he 
was agent of the Pennsylvania in Newark; Charles Swope, 
president of the New York Traffic Club. About three-hundre 
attended. W. E. Savage, Southern Pacific, was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements and presented Mr. Hildebrand with 
a diamond ring as a token of esteem. Entertainment included 
selections by the Red Arrow Quartet of the Pennsylvania. 


A general business meeting will be held by the Traffic Club 
of Atlanta at the Atlanta Athletic Club July 7. A musical pro. 
gram sponsored by Mrs. Mary Manning Caldwell will be pre 
sented. A meeting of the Traffic Study Club will be held at they 
Chamber of Commerce July 9. J. N. Steadwell, chairman of the 
Southern Classification Committee, will speak on classification} 
rules and related matters. ; 

The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its next meet} 
ing at the Palmer House July 10. Through the courtesy of John 
Randall, general freight and passenger agent, Canada Steam! 
ship Lines, moving pictures of the St. Lawrence, Quebec ani 
other Canadian points will be shown. Refreshments will bell 
served. fi 
The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held its regulary 
meeting at the Alexandria Hotel June 25. President Gertrude 
Mason presided. J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-president, Penne 
sylvania, New York, was a guest and made a short talk. The 
principal speaker was Roscoe A. Goodcell, manager of the rel 
view department, Automobile Club of Southern California, who” 
spoke on 
July 9. 





At the last meeting of the Traffic Study Club of Akr 
H. O. Swift was elected president and S. A. Brigham, secretary) 


and treasurer. “4 


Rodow H. Abeken, director of recreation, Public Schoo) 
Playgrounds, will be the principal speaker at the next meeting 


July 8, of the Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Mission Inn® 
Dinner will be served and there will be entertainment. 
are under way for an outing on the Merimac River, and a gol! 
tournament. 


. 
BS 


The Traffic Club of Denver will give its annual beefsteails 
Swimming and other sporty 


fry at Eldorado Springs July 11. 
will provide amusement. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 48) 


of the Rock Island through Bucklin and Dodge City to the Mis) 
souri River point, permits of the protection of the through ratt/ 
on a shipment originally consigned to Bucklin and then recoil 
signed to and beyond Dodge City, the latter point in effect bein: 
intermediate to the Missouri River point by reason of this provi) 
sion, which states that reconsigning will be permitted on carloa! 
shipments of potatoes * * *, at through published rate, withouf 
reconsigning charge and, provided there is a published throug! 
rate via any route from point of diversion or reconsignment t 
final destination, without back or out-of-line haul charge, notwith 
standing back or out-of-line haul may be necessary. F 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Item 580, Official 
fication Exceptions 


Illinois —Question: A shipment of stove bolts moves fro! 
a point in Minnesota to a point in Kentucky to which there i 
no joint through class rate, therefore combination rate is af 
plied based on a commodity rate to the Mississippi River an] 
a class rate beyond. Stove bolts are subject to sixth class rat! 
in Official territory. The rate from the river is governed }) 
Official Classification. Jones’ Tariff 130-T, I. C. C. 2248 (Ey 
ceptions to Official Classification), item 580, provides for 65 pe 
cent of sixth class rate on stove bolts, but restricts its appli 
cation to apply between certain territories, reading, “Will nd 
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= LOCATE YOUR 


. INDUSTRY 


Joh 


= 5ON THE CHICAGO AURORA AND 
vaall ELGIN RAILROAD 
Penn « O » 


Thee 
e rem 
who 
ll bem 


Locations on this railroad offer unusual 
industrial opportunities. 
4 
kroug « O » 
etary 


In the heart of the world’s markets, 


choo direct interchange connections with 
eting | ° . 

| Inf Belt and Trunk Line railroads; through 
— freight rates established; fast, depend- 


able electric freight and passenger 
service; unlimited power and labor 


rag 


steal! 
ot supply; ideal living conditions; plenty 
4 of room for expansion. 
4 « O » 
Misi a : ’ 
rat Attractive sites, with all improvements, 
‘ecole . . ° 
bein are available for industries of any 
0 nature. We invite you to consult with 
thow our Industrial Department for complete 
roug!s ° ° 
nt ti information. 


witha 


YCHICAGO\ 


mi: AURORA AND FLLGIN 
re a VETTEL 1Y/ 

a C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
. C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 


5 bg72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 
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FROM MAINE 10 CALIFORNIA- 





WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


“THE EASIEST WAY” 
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T2—Tariff File Section With 24 2-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 
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T4—Tariff File Section With 12 4-Inch Drep Front Tariff Files 
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T5—Sliding Shelf Section 
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T6—Twe Drawer Storage Section 


a * 


T7—Low Sanitary Base Section 


Write us for information 


P. A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Three NEW liners 
all 33,000 tons 
in size 
S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


{tinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 


Virginia July 12 Aug. 23 
Pennsylvania.July 26 Sept. © 
California ....Aug. 9 Sept. 2? 
from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


panama facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS - 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Digby 2840 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Phila elphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco, 311 California St. merce:Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 


|. Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE »x» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


Westbound from New York 


Pennsylvania July 5 Aug. 16 
California....July 19 Aug. 30 
Virginia Aug. 2 Sept. 13 


SAILING FROM 


STEAMER BALTIMORE | NORFOLK 


SAN DOMINGO ..... July 
WILLKENO 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other informatien apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 


i MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 Seuth St. Oliver Bide Law Bldg. 
Phene; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLAN ic 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at perts of call, etc. 
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apply on traffic between points in Minnesota, etc., and C. F. 4 
territory, etc.” 

In view of the fact that a combination rate is being applied), 
can item 580 of Jones’ 130-T be applied to the factor of the rat 
from the river, or will the full class rate have to be used? Cay: 
you cite me to any Interstate Commerce Commission case Cover 
ing? 5 
Answer: A literal reading of the restriction to the applicaf 
tion of item 580, set out in your letter, would prevent its app 
plication on any traffic (whether moving on through class rate 
or on a combination of rates) originating in the state of Mi, 
nesota and destined to points in C. F. A. territory, including 
points in Kentucky listed on page 64 of Agent Jones’ I. C. (& 
No. 2248. 

Apparently, however, the purpose of the restriction is t§ 
exclude the application of the 65 per cent of the sixth clay 
rating on that portion of the territory in Agent Jones’ Tarif 
I. C. C. 2248 which is covered by the description on page (if 
reading: “(b) Between all points in C. F. A. territory an 
points in upper peninsula of Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsiy 
enumerated in the following tariffs,” etc. ; 

The restriction, however, is possibly broader than the def 
scription in paragraph (b) on page 61, in that it covers all pointy 
in Minnesota enumerated in the tariff referred to in descriptiog 
(b). The proper interpretation of this restriction is a Close 
question and one for which decisions of the Commission on allt 
fours would be difficult, if at all possible, to locate. 

We are inclined to the opinion, however, that while thd 
rating of 65 per cent of sixth class, provided for in item 58 
will not apply as a basis for through rates from points in Min 
nesota to points in C. F. A. territory, it may be used in arriving 
at the factor from the Mississippi River, which factor is to bj 
used in basing a combination rate from a point in Minnesot® 
to a point in Kentucky. 4 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier with Respect to Rout) 
ing Unrouted Shipment via Route Specified in Tariff bu 
Physically Unavailable 
Texas.—Question: Will you kindly let me have your view 

on the following issue and if possible, furnish citations of thd PO 

Commission or the courts involving similar cases? > ]SE 
A shipment originates at point A destined to point B. 4M Isa 

given through rate is published via a given route from point 4 

to point B on the commodity in question. A shipper tender 

a carload shipment to the originating line and does not specif SY 

either rate or routing. Three carriers constitute the given rout® | NE 

in question. Agent of originating line routes the shipment vii 

through route as published in tariff and writes this througi® |= 

rate into bill of lading. However, before shipment reaches des" 
tination it develops junction specified in tariff has been aban) 
doned and rails torn up. Abandonment of this junction wae 

not published at that time. Shipment was routed via anothel E 

junction and a combination of locals assessed. 

It is our contention that a shipper is entitled to rely upo 
the published rates whether he inserts them in bill of lading 
or not. 

Answer: -. We have been unable to locate an opinion of th 
Commission or courts specifically in point. 

A case similar in some respects is that of Miles Lumbef 
Company vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 89 I. C. C. 761, in which cast) 
the Commission held that a legally published tariff rate musi 
be protected on shipments moving from points on a carriel: 
which had ceased to be a common carrier, regardless of thi) 
expense to the carrier which held out the published tariff rate 
See also Pensacola Gas Co. vs. L. & N. Ry. Co., 122 I. C. C. 3208 
in which case the Commission said: 





Contemporaneously there was in effect a joint rate of $1.80 from 
these points of origin to Pensacola over the Muscle Shoals. But dul 
to a temporary cessation of operation, that route could not be useil 


Inasmuch as the shipper did not, in the instant case, routes 
the shipments via the lower rated route specified in the tarifl 
but via which transportation of the shipments was physicalli® 
impossible, we are inclined to the opinion that the Commissioi; 
would hold that the carriers are not required to protect thee 
rate applicable via this route. : 

§ 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor Where Bill of Lading) 
States that. Charges Have Been Prepaid i 
* Pennsylvania.—Question: We have a very unusual case 0 
which we would appreciate your opinion, together with ally 
rulings that would be applicable to it. z 
A car of flour was shipped on an order bill of lading with af 
freight charges prepaid and while the car was in transit the shippey 
became defunct, going into receiver’s hands. The originatilf 
line notified the delivering line accordingly before arrival 
the car. Also, that the shipper would be expected to pay thf 0 
freight charges. The delivering line failed to notify the colpy Pom: 
signee and five days after surrender of the order bill of ladil} 
the delivering line presented freight pill to the consignee Toa 


| 
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Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 


Merchandise Most Modern Warehouses use? 


Storage WAREB, 
7 pERWINAL pnsns cree 


CRO 00K 0. wh Pooi Car 
200 Cerloed Distribution 


picAS 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AUSTRALIA 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE — PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
THE TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP — LTD. 








*MS MS 
Sailing EKNAREN | BULLAREN \PARRAKOOLA|MS YNGAREN 
PORTLAND......... July 12 er Minsarkeaaude-s Sept. 
ss)! ee July 1 a eee Sept. 
caus Pinaaerad B.C. June 28 SE Serer Sept 
SAN FRANCISCO. July 19 Sh | Eigsenacaveor Sept 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR July 23 Aug. Sept 
Due 
BRISBANE.......... Aug. 16 RR sere Oct. 
3 ee Aug. 22 Sept. Sept. Oct. 
SIERRAS ERS ee I EA Ie erm nee. SPREPMb ie tiare a 
ELBOURNE....... Aug. 28 Sept. Sept. Nov. 
ADELAIDE.......... Sept. 5 a Sept. Nov. 


* Calls Port Pirie—due Sep 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP ‘CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Agents 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco 
E. L. McCONNAUGHEY & .CO., INC. J. H. SCHAEFER & CO. 
327 S. sa: Salle St., 905 Ma aiostte Bldg. 
AGO DETROIT 


We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 


Charles H. Gant, Manager 


Wilmington Marine Terminal 
Wilmington Delaware 








UNION CITY°,-o WATERBURY 
BEACON 


SHELTON fo OERBY: 


sceete 


10 
Poms west | ay 


WEW YORK LONG ISLAND 


TO ALL POINTS SOUTH BOAT AND RAIL THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R.. NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 
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TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 


ST. JOSEPH, hepa elaaiean 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 
































General Merchandise 


Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 









Manila........ July 11 July 21 July 16 
Hongkong. .... July 15 July 25 (Omits) 

Due to Arrive 
San Francisco... Aug. 10 Aug. 20 Aug. 14 
Los Angeles Aug. 18 (Omits) (Omits) 
_ ae (Omits) (Omits) Aug. 20 


—— every SS 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


(Omits) 


Sailing from | SS GOLDEN HORN SS OREGON SS OLYMPIA 
Shanghai...... (Omits) July 15 July 31 
Tsingtau...... July 8 July 23 Aug. 5 
Taku Bar...... July 1 July 28 Aug. 10 
ee July 4 Aug. 2 Aug. 9 
ee (Omits) (Omits) Aug. 20 
Shanghai...... July 25 Aug. 6 (Omits) 

Due to Arrive 
San Francisco. . Aug. 20 Aug. 31 Sept. 10 

s Angeles... Aug. 30 (Omits) (Omits) 
Portland. ..... (Omits) Sept. 5 (Omits) 
Seattle-Tacoma (Omits) (Omits) Sept. 16 


ilings every ten days t: ter. 


STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Matson Navigation Compan 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. el. Davenport 2300 
Williams, Dimond & Co. 


Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 





DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
WESTERLY fi TOM London and Norwich, Conn, 


C. F.A., W. T.L., Inter-Mountain, 
exes BOAT SERVICE t O Sou th and Southwest 
emo, STORE DOOR DELIVERY CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 


ar OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS LQ W411 ORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 
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TRAFFIC 
PROBLEMS 


You may have trouble in solving some of 
them. Take them to our agents and they 
will help you gladly. You'll find a thor- 
oughly trained traffic department ready to 
cooperate in the handling of your shipments. 
With experience gained in 22 countries an 
invaluable service is at your disposal. 


With competition so keen, the dependability 
of sailings, the speed, the care in handling 
and transshipment of cargoes are important 
factors. Ship via American Mail Line and 
insure regularity and dependability. Every 
other Saturday at 11 a. m. a “President 
Liner” leaves Seattle for the Orient over the 
short route. Every other Saturday at 8 a. m. 
another one arrives at Seattle from the Orient. 


This splendid service is augmented with “Cargo 
Liners” with frequent sailings between Puget 
Sound and the Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit, Mich. 
L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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RAILROAD 


overnight 
train to 


ROCHESTER 


MINNESOTAN 


(Central Standard Time) 

Lv. Chicago - - =- 8:00p.m. 
Ar. Rochester - - - 7:00a.m. 
Modern Pullmans, club-lounge car, chair 
cars and coaches. Pullmans may be occu- 

pied till 8:00 a. m. 

In Rochester the Great Western Station 
is only 2 blocks from business section, 
Clinic Buildings and hotels. 


Tickets and details at 
City Ticket Office Grand Central Station 
179 W. Jackson St. Harrison and Wells 
Phone Wabash 2661 Phone Harrison 2393 


Chicago Great Western 


e 


45 ROUND 
$2 245 A TRIP 
to Rochester. Six 
months’ limit. Tick- 
ets good inPullmans 
upon payment of 
usual charges. 
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questing payment. The consignee has refused to pay same, 
advising that draft would not have been lifted and car accepted 
until freight item was properly adjusted. 

Answer: We understand that while the bill of lading stated 
that freight charges had been prepaid, they had not actually 
been paid prior to the movement of the car. 

Answer: The acceptance of goods from the carrier by the 
consignee makes him prima facie liable for the payment of 
the freight charges. C. C. C. & St. L. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577; 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. vs. York & Whitney, 256 U. S. 406. 

However, in James C. Davis, Director-General, vs. Akron 
Fuel & Milling Co., 296 Fed. 275, the court laid down the prin- 
ciple that a consignee is not liable for charges where he has 
no knowledge nor equal means with the railroad of acquiring 
knowledge that the entire amount of the charges had not been 
paid at the time the shipment was delivered to him. 

There are two comparatively recent cases, one of which 
follows the reasoning of the decision in the Akron Feed & 
Milling Company case, 396 Fed. 675, the other following the 
decision in Great Northern R. Co. vs. Hyder, 279 Fed. 783, and 
W. & A. R. Co. vs. Underwood, 289 Fed. 891. These cases are 
Cincinnati Northern R. Co. vs. Beverage, 8 Fed. (2d) 372, and 
C. R. I. & P. Co. vs. Central Warehouse Co., 20 Fed. (2d) 828 

In the first case it was held that where a carload of hay 
was consigned to the shipper’s order and prepaid bill of lading 
was issued to the shipper, who was on the railroad’s credit list, 
neither the person presenting the bill of lading nor the one 
to whom the hay was sold and who received actual delivery 
was liable for the transportation charges on the failure of the 
railroad to collect from the shipper, especially where no action 
was taken against the shipper, who was not shown to have been 
insolvent. 

In the other case, it was held that a railroad which delivered 
a sugar shipment to a warehouse company, to whom the con- 
signor had indorsed and delivered a shipper’s order bill of 
lading, reciting that charges had been prepaid, can collect un- 
paid charges from the warehouse company, since by accepting 
such shipment it became liable for the carrier’s lawful charges, 
in view of the interstate commerce act. 

Another case in which the question has been considered is 
H. & T. C. vs. Johnson, 1 S. W. (2d) 706. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
June 15-22, inclusive, was 465,898, as compared with 462,079 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was re- 
ported. The surplus was made up as follows: 
and furniture, 38,101; 


hopper, 74,535; total 
D. stock, 4,430; re- 


215,724; ventilated box, 1,290; auto 
total box, 255,115; flat, 10,979; gondola, 79,559; 
coal, 154,094; coke, 554; S. D. stock, 25,197; D. 
frigerator, 13,962; tank, 392; miscellaneous, 1,175. 


Box, 


liittaadiitmistis eels Bidar me 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 38,000 box, 1,300 auto f 


and furniture, 1,000 S. D. stock and 1,550 refrigerator cars. 


c. S. S. & S. B. WINS SPEED PRIZE 


For the second year in succession the Chicago, South Shore 
& South Bend Railroad has won the electric traction speed 
trophy as the fastest interurban electric railway in America. 
The award was made June 26 at the annual convention of the 
American Electric Railway Association at San Francisco. 


piPiiecstwlae hata, ee ol 


“From an examination of the data presented by twenty-one fF 
companies,’ said the committee report, “the committee finds f 
that the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad has ff 
operated, during the contest period from November 15 to May ff 


15, at a speed of 45.6 miles an hour between the terminals 


of Chicago and South Bend. 


is 89.8 miles, and the number of regular stops is seven. This 


The distance between terminals i 


company had a remarkably good on-time record, the average for : 


the period being over 90 per cent.” 


ON TIME FREIGHT FROM CHICAGO 
Freight shipments from Chicago in May showed an “on 


time” standing of 95.91 per cent, according to figures compiled f 


by the transportation department of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. This compares with a record of 94.38 per cent 
for the same month last year. 


A total of 58,368 cars were checked in May and 55,980 were 


found to have arrived at their destinations on time. Those one 
day late totaled 1,821, while those two or more days late num- 
bered 567. 

The mark for May of this year, while ahead of the figure 
for May, 1929, falls slightly behind the record for the year, t0 
date. The best mark so far in 1930 was established in April, 


when fast freight shipments reached-an “on time” standing of 


96,14 per cent. 
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BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
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ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Freight Classification Matters Formerly Attorney for the Director General Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 
ll ce Commerce and of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner merce Commission and State Commissions 
Departmental Practice for the Interstate Commerce Commission. PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 





| 810 Eighteenth St.. WASHINGTON, D.C. | Transportation Building, WASHINGTON,D.C. [397 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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You can reach Traffic World HARRY C. AMES YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


| readers each week ATTORNEY AT LAW in this directory fer 52 consecutive 
| Through the use of an advertise- Successor to Keene & Ames issues will cost less than first class 
j ment in this space at the small Formerly Attorney and Examiner il sing] i 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel 
lations and postpomements announced toc iate to show the change ir 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

July 7—Philadelphia, Pa. ane Colvin: 
ee . Huff Co. (Wm. F. Huff, owner) vs. Nfk. Sou. R. R. 
et a 
July 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rasch: 


Finance No. 3875—In re excess income of Oneida & Western Ry. 


(further hearing). 
July 7—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Koebel: 
23100 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Union Oil Co. of Calif. et al. 
& N. Co. et al. 
July 7—Lima, O.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 
23220—Solar Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


July 7—Madison, Wis.—Examiners Wilson & oe": 
23438—Conklin & Sons Co., Inc., vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 


oe * 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
96—Charles S. Walton & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
July 7—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Weems and Coyle: 
23379—Grand Trunk Western R. R. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
a 7—Augusta, Ga.—Examiner Molster: 
inance No. 8125—Application W. V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis as 
receivers of Ga. & Fla. R. R. for authority to abandon certain 
lines of that company. 
July e- r Tenn.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 
é. S. 3460 and three supplemental orders—Charcoal, wood and 
eleues briquettes from, to and between points in southern 
territory, and between points in southern territory and points in 
official territory, also from points in southern territory to points 
in W. T. L. territory. 


-” 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gwynn: 
23408—National Zinc Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


vs. O.-W. R. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE this handy folder of standard traffic depart- 
ment forms on your desk for ready reference. Complete stock on 
hand at all times—bills of ladings, loss and damage, overcharge claims, 
car records, export declarations. Write today for free catalog and 
samples. The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 
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es ee ee ee 


Jay 8—Hazleton, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
23214—Power City Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. & et al 


July 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays 
Valuation No. 741—Ft. Worth Belt Ry. *Ceurther hearing). 
July 9—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23142—-Florida Menhaden Co. vs. A. N. R. R. et al. 


July 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7556—St. L., S. F. & T. Ry. operation. 
Finance No. 7547—C. R. I. & G. Ry. construction, etc. 
Finance No. 7623—Ft. W. & D. N. Ry. Proposed construction. 
Finance No. 7518—Clinton-O.-W. R. Co. of Tex. construction. 


July 9—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 
23310—Amos Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
~— _ Sub. 1 and 2)—Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. C. I. & L. Ry, 
et al. 
July 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23370—United States Tile & Marble Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


July 9—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Snider: 
23403—Arbuthnot Oil Co. vs. M. P. R. R. 


July 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 
23149—Naval Stores Corporation of N. Y. vs. C. R. R. 
23232—Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. 

July 10—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Paulson: 

* 1. & S. 3483—Glass (rough or ribbed, window and rough rolled), 

from, to and betwen points in southern territory. 

July 10—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Koebel: 

1. & S. 3456 (and first sup. order)—Transcontinental class and com- 
modity rates between the Pacific coast territory and Peninsula of 
Florida. : 

July 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 

22917 (and Sub. 1 to 5, incl.)—Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al, 


July 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7353—Long Island R. Co. Abandonment, 
22493—Houston Belt & Terminal Ry. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. 
July 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7431—Application New York Central R. Co. for au- 
thority to soggy its Hinckley Branch in Oneida County, N. Y, 


July 11—Washington, C—Examiner Curtis: 

22880—International Mase Co. vs. C. HN. -Ry. et al. 

July 11—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Snider: 

— (and Sub. 1)—Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., vs. Mid. Valley R. R. 
et al. 

23060—Root Refining Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. et al. 

—_- 11—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: : 
— Dry Kiln Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. (further hear- 
ing 

July 11—Chicago, IIl.—Examiners Wilson & McCoy: 

16747 (and Sub. 1)—George W. Pyott Sand & Gravel Co. et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing, for sole purpose off) 
receiving evidence of which shipments, if any, were overcharged, > 
and amount of such overcharge). 

July 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner nee ‘ 

ae an Rosenthal et al. vs. A. B. & A. Ry., B. L. Bugg, re-# 
ceiver et a 


July 11—Manistee, Mich.—Examiners Weems & Coyle: 
20540—Manistee & Northeastern Ry. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


July 12—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 
23197—Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 


July A ie ee Kans.—Examiner Gwynn: 
ae 9 tl a Thompson Hardware Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et a 


July 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 
23285—Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
July 14—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gwynn: 
* 1. & S. 3485—Macaroni, noodles, spaghetti and vermicelli from Lin- 
coln and Omaha, Neb., to points in Miss. Valley territory. 
July 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 8070—Denver & Salt Lake Ry. Proposed Control. 
July 14—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8179—Joint Application of M. P. R. R. and N. O. T. 
& M. Ry. for authority to operate under trackage rights over 
railroad of La. Ry. & Navi. Co. between Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans, La., and to acquire a one-half interest in said line. 

July 14—St: Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 

13535—Consolidated Southwestern cases (canned goods) (and cases 
grouped therewith) (upon question of lawful rates for application 
to transportation of canned goods, in straight and mixed carloads, 
between all points embraced by said proceeding). 

—_ 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 
23347 (and Sub. 1)—Brunswick-Balke Collender Co. et al. vs. D. L 
& W. R. R. et al. 
* 23347 (Sub. 2)—Western Slate Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
July 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23136—North American Cement Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
July 14—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 

1. & S. 3459 (and 1st sup. order)—Cullet (broken glass), from, t 
and between points in southern territory. 

July 14—Cincinnati, O.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 

23279 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Jos. Denunzio Fruit Co. et al. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 

July 14—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Snider: 
23063—-Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
July 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Wilson and McCoy: 
23038—Cut Stone Contractors’ Association of Chicago et al. 
I. & L. Ry. et al. 
July 14—Orlando, Fla.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23196 (and Sub. 1)—Forest Garden Farms,:Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. et a! 


of N. J. et al. 
R. et al. 


vs. A. T. 


vs. ¢. 





